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Increased Sales 
Are “‘Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing Pvre White Patent Rye 


° ° P Light Pat tR 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! er eee ee 
Pure Cream Rye 


International produces the most complete line of fresh, Pure Cream Special Rye 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever *“"® °@"* Rye 
2 i. d ss 1 Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an Internationa POM Set 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN RYE 
> Mnternational 
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re 6 “BLODGETT’S” RYE suckwuea 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled hy the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 























FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | 
DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 

GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
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for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 






















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* Lous: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 
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Centenmial mits. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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= - Terminal 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR = 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR i 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
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MILLS AT comma * WENATCHEE - 








Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





























RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 





Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





OFFICES ALSO: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Eeyoy BREAD EVERY MEAL! | 





4A RAISIN 
&i BREAD TOA 


31.6% of this country’s female population are 
wage earners .. . nearly 6 out of 10 women who 
work are married . . . nearly 30° of housewives 
have outside jobs. In 1955 this group was paid 
some thirty-seven billion dollars in wages! * Young 
or mature, married or single ...their total purchas- 
ing power is well worth any supplier’s attention! 

We know that a good many of our enterprising 
customers are increasing their baked foods sales 
by stressing the convenience, the energy values, 
the variety of their baked foods, in talking to 
their audience. 

We’re happy to be specialists in supplying 
America’s bakers with flours they require to serve 
their customers in every category. We’re proud 
that because of our specialized service, the bakers 


themselves have made us first in bakery flours. FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


If you are not already making use of our spe- 
cialized services, why not send a part of your C 
business our way? We’ll gladly pay the freight on omman der “a 
your call or wire .. . and give you the most pleas- 
ing product and service you’ve ever had! Larabee 


*The Department of Census, Labor Force report of 
April, 1957. MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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overnment Loan for New Flour Mill 
In Guatemala Protested by U.S. Trade 


A. B. Sparboe and 


Foreign Investing 


Herman Fakler 
Voices Shock 


WASHINGTON—Plans made by 
a U.S. government agency to assist 
with the financing of a new flour 
mill in Guatemala have brought 
forth strong protests from mem- 
bers of the flour milling industry. 


The International Finance Corp. 
proposes to invest $200,000 with 
Industria Harinera Guatemalteca 


S.A. (INHSA), a Guatemalan 
corporation. 


Leading the protests are Herman 
Fakler, vice president, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and A. B. Sparboe, 
vice president, Pillsbury Co. and 
chairman of MNF’s flour export ad- 
visory committee. (Mr. Sparboe’s 
contribution is printed in full, begin- 
ning on this page.) 

The mill will have an annual capa- 
city of 19,000 tons flour and byprod- 
ucts, according to the Department of 
Commerce. It will be located on the 
outskirts of Guatemala City and pro- 
duction is expected to begin early in 
1959 

INHSA was formed in 1955 by a 
group of local millers and flour im- 
porters to produce a type of flour 
which is not being produced in local 
mills and has to be imported 


Italian Machinery 

Design, machinery and _ technical 
supervision of installations are to be 
provided by Golfetto S.P.A. of Padua, 
Italy. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at nearly $1 million. IFC’s 
investment will be in notes bearing 
interest at 5% per annum. The notes 
will be retired in equal semi-annual 
installments starting in July, 1963, 
with final maturity on Jan. 1, 1966 





Featured Speakers 
At Nebraska Wheat 


Show Announced 


KANSAS CITY Two speakers 
from the milling and grain industries 
will be featured at the Nebraska 
Wheat Show this year. The event 
takes place at Sidney, Neb., Oct. 23 
and is sponsored by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. 

Earl F. Cross, vice president, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
will discuss the domestic wheat sit- 
uation in an address entitled ‘Too 
Much, But Not Enough Wheat.” 
Loren W. Johnson, president, 
Continental Grain Co., New York, 
will talk on the export of U.S. wheat. 

Another speaker, Dr. Rosalind Mor- 
ris, professor of agrenomy, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, will discuss chrom- 
tools in wheat research, 
and C. M. Roddewig, president of the 
Association of Western tailways 
Chicago, will describe the transpor- 
tation situation as it pertains to 
agriculture. 

The show will open in the morning 
with the junior grain judging con- 
test. The evening program will in- 
c'ude the presentation of awards to 
the wheat show winners and the 
coronation of the 1958 Nebraska 
Wheat Queen 
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In addition to fixed interest, IFC 
will participate in the profits, pay- 
able in local currency. IFC also will 
have an option to subscribe for ordi- 


nary shares of the company at par _ October 

for an amount equivalent to 37's‘ a C.D — Dillon 

of the investment made by IFC — Under Secretary of 
MNF’s Shock Depart f State 

Mr. Fakler told Thomas C. Mann Washington, D.C 

assistant secretary in the state de | r & Dil 

partment, that his federation is : : eects 

“shocked” by the announcement and ae aaeniinithin 


protests any U.S. government par 


ernment 


ticipation or approval of the loan licy. we have eng 
MNF is further disturbed by what  Qonfe) 1 correspondence 
appears to be a_lack of proper co Ou d vour staff about th 
ordination in US. agency considera- ible d e done to US. flou 
tion of such matters as “‘it is difficult ports rious countries by 
for us to imagine that the Depart- .., complete] . 
ment of State or your office would ce flow 1ecompanied 
have been a willing supporter of this  ,,.,4 nd complet 
mill loan after the many discussions ne ncr‘s of flour to 
we have had on this subject over the heir oneration. We. linus 
past several months.” nlic : le evidence that 
“After the Haitian mill episode and ! nt comparative  indiffe 
the various conversations Gordon’ en 1 indispositicn to become et 
Boals (director, MNF export pro- | n this problem with “friendly 
grams department) and I had with ncouraged such foreigr 
you and your associates regarding which might hi 
restrictive trade barriers to protect I ted had vigorous eff 
the local mill, we understood that an i point out the 
active effort would be made to dis- i rrent mutually 
courage such uneconomic enterprises I t 1 we'l as the viol 
in other areas if advised at an early t s of GATT 
stage in regard to them,” Mr. Fakler I DI te cknowledge 
HERMAN FAKLER, page 34) \. B. SPARBOE, 


Pa) 
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Wheat Procurement Authorization 


Under PL 480 for India Accelerated 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart-__ but so it amended previous 
ment of Agriculture this week gave cure! t ithorizat.on fo! 
another shot in the arm to lagging wh the expanded extent 
wheat export trade as it accelerated 150,000 met tons. Originally 
its wheat procurement authorization utho i white wheat prt 
to India under the renewed Public to tl nount of 150,000 metric 
Law 489. Not only did the Foreign Ind 
Agricultural Service add an addition- l to this time it has been 
al procurement authorization for ap- pected t FAS would move quick- 
proximately one million tons of U.S ly int ther programs after 
No. 2 or better hard red spring wheat India : n procurement was 


or hard red winter wheat for India INDIA 


white 


curement 


the first 
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PL 480 WHEAT, FLOUR 
AUTHORIZATION STATUS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the status of wheat and flour pur- 
chase authorizations issued to im- 
porting countries under Title I of 
Public Law 480. From the beginning 
of the Title I program July 1, 1954, 
through Oct. 10, 1958, 114 purchase 
authorizations totaling approximately 
$1,031 million (including some ocean 
transportation costs) were issued for 
wheat, wheat flour and bulgur. The 
total purchased or to be purchased 
under these authorizations is approxi- 


mately 15.8 million metric tons 
(about 575 million bushels wheat 
equivalent). Outstanding authoriza- 


tions under which purchases had not 
been completed as of October 10, 
1958, follow: 


Approx Contracting 

mate authorized 

Country PA No quantity through 
Braz 28-16 ov. 29. 1958 
Ecuador 29 Nov. 29, 1958 
Ecuador 29-13 Nov. 29, 1958 
Iceland 40-16 Nov. 30, 1958 
India 39-18 Oct. 31, 1958 
India 39-19 ov. 29, 1958 
Ind 39-20 Dec. 31, 1958 
India 39-2 Dec. 31, 1958 
Korea 4-24 Bu Oct. 31, 1958 
Pakistan 5-28 Oct. 31, 1958 
Poland 4 4 Oct. 31, 1958 
Yugoslavia 22 Nov. 29. 1958 








Continental Baking 
Agreement to Buy 
Omar Completed 


RYE, N.Y.—The Continental Bak- 


ng ( has completed its agreement 
to buy the major home service bak- 
company, Omar, Inc., Omaha 
cceordir t innouncement by 
the directers of both companies. The 
purchase will be for cash, price un- 
closed 
Stockh s of © r, which 
s home sales routes for its bakery 
I lucts in nine iwestern states 
Vill the sale at i spec ] 
neeting t ve called soon. Omar has 
bakeries O ha; Columbus, Ohi 


inl i; ilia 
Indianapclis, and Milwaukee. Its sales 


tne hisca V ¢ ended June 23 
re hed $39,176,202, and earnings 
were $116,041 rw 42¢ a share 

Continental stockholders will not 
have to vote on the transaction. Con- 
tinental at present has 74 bakeries 
in 2Y states ind 4,400 routes. Sales 
totaled $307,876,75 1957. Its net 
income was $7,761,715, or $4.62 a 
share 

R. Newton L } Continent 
president terme quisitio i 

jor expansio our home s« ( 
sales A mntine i Baku s 
sidiary, Hall Bakir ( now has 
I utes fi ‘ st tes he > il 1 t ‘ 
Omar purchase “w 1 ght states 
t this field f operations 


Elevator Constructed 


Month Ago Collapses 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 
Grain that spilled over approximate- 
ly 5,000 sq wher Globe-Pillsbury 
elevator collapsed here recently 
being recovered by grain augers or 
“bazookas” at the rate of 300 bu 
every 15 minutes 

Estimated time for the clean-up 
operation is seven to 10 days, accord- 
ing to Dan Lucas, Minneapolis, Pills- 


bury engineer, who is aiding 
covery of the grair 

There is also concern about the 
possible collapse of the adjoining bin 


In re- 
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The Art and Science of Lending American Dollars 


HAT MANNER OF MAN is he whose 

daily task it is to allocate the taxpayers’ 
money in the form of loans and gifts among for- 
eign suppliants desirous of speeding economic de- 
velopment within their respective countries? To 
what manner of man does Uncle Sam entrust this 
important duty? 


Presumably, he is an intelligent individual, 
fully conversant with the delicate machinery of 
international trade, a college graduate living com- 
fortably in Washington’s suburbia, commuting to 
his desk Monday through Friday, carrying his 
lunch a couple of days a week to save expenses, 
loafing on Saturday and going to church on Sun- 
day—being a “financier” the pastor relies upon 
him to count the offering. He loves his wife, re- 
produces his kind at conventional intervals with 
an eye on the economic status quo and the college 
bills a couple of decades hence. The acme of 
respectability, he has just gotten around to read- 
ing “Peyton Place’’ which he keeps within the dust 
jacket of “The Fundamentals of Public Financ- 
ing” and likes at least one night a week with the 
boys around the poker table. 


He’s a popular guy at the Country Club—he 
may make the committee next year—and has no 
thought of aspiring to an assistant secretaryship 
in the state department. No C. Douglas Dillon, no 
Thomas C. Mann or a W. T. M. Beale is he, for 
all the economic theory he studied when first 
assigned to the lending agency. 


Somewhere, someplace in Washington 
sits the prototype of such a man. He de- 
cided, after writing and reading voluminous 
memoranda and correspondence, that a nice 
bunch of flour people in Guatemala had pre- 
sented a thoroughly deserving case and 
should have $200,000 as a 20% share in the 
cost of building a new flour mill. 


There are hundreds of men like our prototype 
in Washington, for the lending agencies of the 
U.S. government are multifarious. It is hard to 
keep up with their activities and they appear to 
operate independently. If our prototype goofs, he 
can hide behind a cloak of anonymity for any heat 
engendered has to be taken by Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Mann or Mr. Beale. Yet these men, and their 
immediate associates, with their wide responsi- 
bilities, cannot be expected to know all that goes 
on. 


Obviously, in making a loan of $200,000 
for the construction of a mill in Guatemala 
—the story appears on page 3 of this issue 
—the men of the International Finance 
Corp. gave little or no thought to the effects 
on a valuable segment of U.S. trade—the 
flour exporting business which earns valu- 
able dollars for the economy and which 
directly and indirectly provides employment 
for several thousand people. 


No officials, not even the senior men, can 
argue that they were not warned, for they were 
indeed. All concerned must have been aware of 
the protests voiced by the milling industry when 


a mill was built in Okinawa with government 
money by the Department of the Army, and when 
a mill was built in Haiti with private American 
capital, but protected by a prohibitive tariff which 
successfully keeps U.S. flour out of a traditional 
market. 

The fact that Guatemala is to receive a loan, 
if the plan goes through, points to the fact that 
somewhere along the line there is a lack of co- 
ordination among U.S. government agencies. But 
the picture is even worse. As long ago as July 1, 
the Department of State was alerted by the Mill- 
ers National Federation to projects underway in 
certain countries—projects which could be harm- 
ful to reciprocai trade. Guatemala was specifically 
mentioned and the need for prompt action stressed. 

What is so shocking in this case—even more 
shocking than the official financing of a project 
which comes into direct competition with export 
business in an important commodity—is the fact 
that arrangements have been made by the anony- 
mous lending officials in Washington to partici- 
pate in the profits of the venture. Not only that, 
IFC envisages going into the milling business if 
the opportunity to take-up stock is followed 
through. Thus we may have the sorry picture of 
Uncle Sam directly competing with one of his 
own primary industries. 

The U.S. flour milling industry does not stand 
opposed to all foreign mill building—that much 
has been made clear in the past. It has to accept 
the inevitable. But it is opposed to government 
participation in such projects, particularly when 
their economic justification is in grave doubt. 
Moreover, it is inherent in the plan propounded 
by the Guatemalan milling group that the mill 
can only succeed if embargoes and prohibitive 
tariffs are introduced. Yet countries such as 
Guatemala inflicting these penalizing imposts still 
expect to trade freely with the U.S. under the 
tenets of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


There is no doubt of the sincerity of 
Mr. Dillon and his associates. When they 
learned that the U.S. milling industry was 
not opposing foreign mill construction out 
of hand, but only when such construction 
was to be undertaken under the protection 
of monopolistic embargoes, they promised 
support. That support has been given in 
some instances already. 


Adlai Stevenson, speaking in Michigan last 
June, said this: “The fact is that the free world 
trading system which we desire to live by and 
which for others is a condition of survival, cannot 
function unless steadily and consistently we—that 
is, the United States—take up the creditor role 
which our predecessors in Europe are putting 
down.” 

U.S. aid policies are laudable, but they must 
be applied with due regard to the interests of 
the trades concerned. If it is too late to stop the 
loan, then, at least, an undertaking should be ob- 
tained, as a condition precedent, that no prohibi- 
tive embargoes will be inflicted against imported 
flour. All that export millers require is a chance 
to compete fairly and equitably. 
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Construction, Mill 


Furnishing Firms 
Become Associated 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO — Associa- 
tion of the Thorson Construction Co. 
with the Carter-Miller Mill Furnish- 
ing Co. of Spokane, Wash., was re- 
cently announced by E. C. Carter and 
Don E. Journey, both of the latter 
firm. The move provides Carter-Mill- 
er with complete coverage of the In- 
land Empire—northern Idaho and 
southern Idaho sections. 

The firm specializes in flour, feed, 
seed, grain and industrial equipment, 
and roll grinding and corrugating, 
and is a stocking distributor for such 
equipment as Bryant, Link-Belt, Al- 
lis-Chalmers and Cutler-Hammer. 
Special emphasis is being put on the 
engineering and design phase of the 
business, especially in conjunction 
with the Thorson firm. 

Louis Thorson, well known in the 
Twin Falls territory for his many 
years in the seed business and cur- 
rently in the mill equipment business 
and Butler builder for the area, heads 
up the Idaho firm. Thorson covers 
the southern portion of the state 
from Twin Falls west to Boise and 
now plans to extend services into On- 
tario, Ore. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. Grawert to Head 
Minnesota Allieds 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur E. Graw- 
ert, bakery and institutional mix rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been elected president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

The organization is composed of 
approximately 85 companies serving 
the baking industry. It promotes the 
interests of the industry and seeks to 
establish and maintain a spirit of 
cooperation among the allied sales- 
men who call on members of the in- 
dustry. 

Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and E. E. Hoelscher, Standard 
Brands, Inc., St. Paul, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Henry C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., 
retiring president, continues as a 
member of the allied trades’ board of 
directors, along with John Hansen, 
General Mills, Inc.; Carl H. Ander- 
son, Glaco Twin Cities Co.; John 
Richter, Brechet & Richter Co., and 
the officers. 

Mr. Grawert made the following 
committee appointments: Attend- 
ance: L. R. McCoul, Booth Cold 
Storage Co., and S. Paul Green- 
quist, Basic Food Sales Corp. Mem- 
bership: Mr. Schoep and George 
Maas, King Midas Flour Mills. Audit- 
ing: L. T. Blom, Brechet & Richter 
Co., and J. R. Mulliken, General 
Mills. Mr. Grawert will head the 
convention committee. 

The program committee will have 
W. A. Richards, Brolite Co., and H. 
M. Lee, Pillsbury Co.; publicity, 
Frank W. Cooley and Kenneth 
Wakershauser of The Northwestern 
Miller, and Mr. Kayser will be in 
charge of the organization's annual 
Bosses Night. George Ruud, S. Gum- 
pert Co., and Asa Peer, Bergy Ma- 
terials, Inc., will head Operation 
Santa Claus; Mr. Grawert and Mr. 
Hansen will be in charge of the co- 
operative effort with the Minnesota 
Bakers Council, and Mr. Kayser will 
act as head of the baker-allied liaison 
group. 











ABA TO HEAR TALKS 
ON MILLING INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO—Two prominent mem- 
bers of the milling industry will ad- 
dress the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. here Oct. 29 
on the promotional activities of their 
respective organizations. The speak- 
ers will be Donald H. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, and James L. Rankin, chairman 
of the Wheat Flour Institute Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wilson is executive vice 
president of Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Rankin is a vice presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Both speakers will address ABA’s 
general session in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sherman. 





Directors, Officers 


Of Montana Mills 


Reelected 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.— The 
board of directors and all officers 
were reelected at the 48th annual 
meeting of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls. A stock dividend of 
18% was declared payable to stock- 
holders of record on Oct. 7. 

Members of the board of directors 
are R. J. Anderson, J. C. Berky, E. 
F. Galt, Newell Gough, Jr., H. M. 
Hamilton, N. J. Holter, A. W. John- 
son, C. G. McClave, J. D. Stephenson 
and A. F. Strobehn. 

The officers are: Mr. McClave, 
president and general manager; Mr. 
Berky, first vice president and assist- 
ant general manager; Harry Wallace, 
treasurer; C. H. Wright, secretary; 
H. C. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of the formula feed division 
and assistant treasurer; E. M. 
Murphy, vice president in charge of 
flour sales and assistant secretary, 
and W. V. Gannon, vice president in 
charge of production. 

A total of 94.7% of the shares in 
the company were represented in per- 
son or by proxy at the meeting. 
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USDA Crop Report: 








Loan Ineligible Wheat Total 
May Near 400 Million Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The crop re- 
port, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and depicting 
the situation at Oct. 1, shows a to- 
tal wheat output of 1,449 million 
bushels, about the same as report- 
ed on Sept. 1, but up 53% from 
last year and 30% more than av- 
erage. Estimates of farm stocks 
published at the same time suggest 
the presence of a substantial quan- 
tity of loan ineligible wheat from 
the 1958 crop—probably near 400 
million bushels. 


Total farm stocks of wheat are 
estimated by USDA at 635 million 
bushels, approximately 43.8% of the 
total outturn. This percentage is ap- 
proximately the same as that held on 
farms at Oct. 1 for the average of 
the years 1947-56. 

Those state farm holdings which 
suggest the location of ineligible 
wheat are Nebraska with a total on- 
farm stock of 65 million bushels; 
Kansas 108 million; Oklahoma 19 
million; Texas 10 million, and Colo- 
rado 40 million. The total is nearly 
250 million in the hard red winter 
wheat area where widespread dis- 
regard for acreage allotments existed 
this year. It is anybody’s guess as to 
the quantity of ineligible wheat con- 
tained in this total, but when such a 
guess is added to the probable in- 
eligible wheat from the soft red 
wheat states, it is not difficult to 
concur in the view that the total of 
ineligible wheat is near 400 million 
bushels and one day it must enter 
the market 

Market analysts believe that the 
market flow will be fairly regular as 
monthly costs face the farmer, and 
particularly when he has to meet his 
personal property tax at the year 
end 





—Wholly U.S.—— 


Country or crea: August July-Aug. 
cwt. cwt. 

Canada ‘ ‘ 18.444 34,492 
Mexico rwee , 49! 5.116 
Guatemala ens 5,135 23,100 
Br. Honduras ........ 15,694 21,411 
Ei Salvador te . 35,310 62,438 
Honduras .... = 9,998 20,901 
Nicaragua - 22,635 37,655 
Costa Rica iecepses 29,301 59,080 
Panama Repub. ‘ 29,592 54,146 
Canal Zone ........ ‘ieaane 786 
Bahamas . , 28 
Cuba : , . 69,148 194,723 
Jamaica ... ——— 177,603 
a 2m oo 34,913 97,714 
Dom. Republic nee 16,765 31,075 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is cbteedes 12,160 15,029 
Barbados TTT eT 2,279 8,701 
Trinidad & Tobago 58,580 103,455 
Neth. Antilles . am 10,430 23,480 
Colombia ...... 597 22,824 
Venezuela Se ies ee 33,527 250,016 
British Guiana ae 52,822 
Surinam 1 5,086 18,336 
Ecuador er ‘ 6,650 
Peru ... iy oo eae 87,686 
Bolivia iovvebbcke ven pseget 199 
Chile ee 398 5,398 
Iceland . +e 21,699 33,817 
Norway . , : 10,626 74,86! 
ss i= = 198,973 394,490 
Netherlands ere 116,697 320,398 
Belgium & Luxembour 1,040 2,379 
West Germany ...... Si Se 219 
RE (cE ccmatesen, < sak gee 875 
OS err ee eee a eometmai 557 
Portugal venkee : 1,200 5,700 
Italy eer rea: 242,215 
JOPGAR .nccccceses ane 4,250 


*Cumulative July, 1958-August, 1958 





U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


August, 1958, and Cumulative’ 


——Wholly U.S.— 





Country or area: August July-Aug. 
cwt. cwt. 

Lebanon 11,145 22,098 
Iran ; 1,650 
Israe 882 
Kuweit 3,317 12,891 
Saudi Arabia 46,093 68,955 
Bahrein 7,221 7,221 
India 2,849 2,849 
Thailand 3,200 6,100 
Vietnam 123,863 
Cambodia 45,29! 73,423 
Laos 1,102 
British Malaya 560 
Philippines 69,227 312,070 
Portuguese Asia 2,191 2,191 
Korea 41,850 73,862 
Hong Kong 10,817 18,964 
Singapore 3,080 6,720 
Japan 56,410 121,162 
Nansei & Nanpo Is 5.910 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 2,875 2,976 
New Zealand 249 249 
Algeria : 548 
French Morocco 4,109 4,109 
Egypt 498 498 
Cameroons 2,000 
French W. Africa 829 829 
Ghana (Gold Coast 54,420 108,956 
Nigeria 91,923 145,010 
British W. Africa 15,835 27,725 
Madeira Islands 2,238 4,609 
Angole 1,490 2,567 
West Port. Africa 624 2,864 
Liberia 2,248 4.677 
Belgian Congo 52,289 76,038 
British E. Africa 100 1,450 
Ethiopia 2,200 
Others 10,670 17,650 

Totals 1,700,251 3,762,053 


Relief shipments—August total, 336,50! cwt 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 








There is no question but that the 
wheat loan has a big job to do this 
year—a bigger job than in 1957—if 
these ineligible wheat stocks are to 
be protected from the imbalance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

All spring wheat: Production pro- 
spects for all spring wheat increased 
3 million bushels during September 
and are now indicated at 279 million 
bushels. A crop of this size would be 
16% larger than 1957 production of 
240 million bushels and nearly 5% 
above average. The indicated yield 
per harvested acre, at 23.2 bu., com- 
pares with 19.9 bu. in 1957 and the 
average of 14.6 bu. 


Other spring wheat: Other spring 
wheat production is estimated at 257 
million bushels, 2 million bushels 
above the September forecast. The 
1958 crop is 28% above the 1957 crop 
and 8% larger than average. The 
yield per acre for the U.S., at 23.2 
bu., is the highest of record. It com- 
pares with 20.5 bu. in 1957 and the 
average of 14.9 bu. 

Harvest operations were virtually 
complete in all areas by Oct. 1 as 
favorable maturing and harvesting 
weather during September brought 
harvest to a successful close. Final 
outturns lived up to earlier expecta- 
tions in all states except Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho where hot, 
dry weather accompanied by rust 
took its toll during the mid and late 
growing season. Yields in the impor- 
tant producing North Central states 
soared to new records. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska produced record yields per 
acre as the season held favorable 
through harvest. 


Durum wheat: Production of du- 
rum wheat in the Dakotas, Minneso- 
ta, and Montana is estimated at 22 
million bushels, slightly more than 
one-half the previous year’s produc- 
tion and nearly a fourth less than av- 
erage. The decline in this year’s pro- 
duction reflects a sharp decrease in 
harvested acreage, as yields are re- 
ported at record levels in all produc- 
ing states except Montana. Even 
those yields are well above average 
Harvest operations came to a suc- 
cessful close during September with 
final outturns equalling or exceeding 
earlier expectations. This year’s crop 
had good to ideal moisture and tem- 
perature conditions throughout the 
season, with rust and insect damage 
quite rare. Quality of this year’s crop 
is reported to be above average 

Wheat stocks on farms: Stocks of 
wheat on farms Oct. 1 are estimated 
at 635 million bushels, nearly two- 
thirds above last year and the high- 
est on record for that date. The 10- 
year average for Oct. 1 is 494 million 
bushels. Disappearance of wheat from 
farms during the July-September 
period totaled 865 million bushels 
This disappearance exceeded the pre- 
vious record by nearly 11 million 
bushels and is 41% larger than dur- 
ing the same quarter last year. Of 
this year’s production, 44% was still 
on farms Oct. 1, the same as the 10- 
year average. Stocks on farms were 
moderately to sharply above a year 
earlier in all regions. Largest stocks 
were held in the North Central re- 
gion, with 402 million bushels. 
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Southeastern Millers Study, Eat Corn Bread at AOM Meeting 








DISTRICT 11 PERSONALITIES—A post session discussion at the meeting 
of District 11 of the Association of Operative Millers is depicted in the picture 
at top left. From left to right, are: W. I. Golladay, White Star Mills, Staunton, 
Va.; W. B. Briggs, Spartan Mill & Grain Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; Dudley 
Huggins, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va.; Elroy W. Davis, Mt. 
Ulla (N.C.) Flour Mills and M. J. Beecher, Globe Woven Belting Co., Buf- 
falo. In the picture top right, Donald S. Eber, executive vice president of 
AOM converses with district officers O. I. Carpenter, Statesville (N.C.) 
Milling Co., retiring chairman, Milton C. Wells, Allen Bros. Milling Co., 
Columbia, 8.C., who was elevated from the vice chairmanship to the top spot, 
and William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N.C., who was returned to another term as secretary-treasurer. In the picture 
at bottom left, three allied tradesmen discuss their plans—the district has 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK of the American Corn Millers Fed- 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller eration. 

But the white flour millers came 
into their own on the final day of the 
meeting when white bread mysteri- 
ously appeared at a breakfast hosted 
by O. I. Carpenter, Statesville (N.C.) 
Milling Co., the district’s retiring 
chairman. Nary a piece of corn bread 
was to be seen, but southern biscuits 
and slices of white bread toast were 
served in quantity. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—Harry Hunter 

Mr. Corn Meal himself—literally 
stole the show at the fall meeting of 
District 11, Association of Operative 
Millers, held here Oct. 9-11. Asked 
to speak on corn meal in the next 
Mr. Hunter seized the op- 
to drum home to the mill- 
ers and allied tradesmen that the 
South was currently observing Corn 
Bread Week. Even the hotel menus 
carried publicity about the special 
samples of the product 
were served at all tables and even at 
the district banquet. Mr. Hunter is 


five years 


portunity 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Car- 
penter suggested that the members 
of the allied trades could accomplish 
valuable propaganda work among 
millers in order to attract them to 
district meetings. 

After the officials had reported, the 


week and 
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a strong allied group which does excellent work for the district. They are, 
left to right, A. R. Smith, Industrial Fumigant Co., secretary-treasurer; W. J. 
Markham, Victor Chemical Works, chairman and L. T. Fox, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., who organized the entertainment for the millers. In the final picture, 
bottom right, the program committee gets together with some of the speak- 
ers. Left to right: James B. Vogler, executive secretary, North Carolina Food 
Dealers Assn., Harry Hunter, former executive secretary, now acting, Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation; Charles E. Baker, Jr., Knox Crutchfield, Inc., 
Port Republic, Va., committee member and the district’s newly elected vice 
chairman with Arthur Gust, D.C.A. Food Industries, Inc. Standing behind 
are, at left: B. Howard Tollison, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., and Raymond A. 
Morris, D.C.A. Food Industries, Inc., both committee members. The meeting 
was held at Asheville, N.C. 


terfield Mill Co., Asheville. He 
brought greetings from the governor 
of North Caroline, Luther H. Hodges, 
who paid a tribute to the important 
contributions made by wheat and 
corn millers to the American econo- 
my. Mr. Earle then described some 
of the history of Asheville. 


work in the firm’s “Futures” program 
He also classified as a challenge the 
trend towards self-rising corn meal 
mixes. (A detailed report of Mr 
Hunter’s remarks will appear in a 
subsequent issue of The Miller.) 


Frank J. Shidler, president, SMI- 
CO, Oklahoma City, was unable to be 
present, as scheduled, but the audi- 
ence saw a film of his firm’s new 
packer. 


Corn Meal Challenge 
Mr. Hunter, in dealing with the fu- 
ture of corn meal, declared that the 
great challenge is to meet the new 
trends and changes of the present 
day. Corn meal, he said, was one of 
the oldest foods known, but too many 


Arthur Gust, chemist with D.C.A. 
Food Industries, Inc., explained the 
spread factor test used for 
flour. Several millers commented on 
people have been taking in the gate’ the clearness of his exposition, unlike 
receipts without creating new ideas the normal run of cereal chemist 
for the use of the product. He cited contributions to conferences of mill- 
the work of Victor Chemical Works Mr. Gust’s demonstrations were 


cookie 


ers. 


the former executive secretary, now 
back in harness in an acting capacity, 


address of welcome was given by 
John D. Earle, president, Earle-Ches- 


in creating self-rising corn meal in 
1939 and subsequent valuable survey 


and understandable with 


(Turn to AOM, page 31) 


practical 
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Charles A. Dunning, 
Ogilvie Board 
Chairman, Dies 


MONTREAL—Charles Avery Dun- 
ning, chairman of the board of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., died Oct. 1 
in the Royal Victoria Hospital here 
where he had undergone surgery ear- 
lier. Mr. Dunning, who was many 
years a political and business leader 
of Canada, was 73 years old 

Mr. Dunning was a former Liberal 
premier of Saskatchewan and federal 
finance minister and was also chair- 
man of the board of the Canadian In- 
vestment Fund, Ltd., and of the On- 
tario Equitable Life Insurance Co. He 
also held directorships in many other 
firms including Steel Company of 
Canada, Sun Life Assurance Co., Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, Consolidated 
Paper Co. and the Bell Telephone Co 


Born July 31, 1885, in Croft, Lei- 
cestershire, England, the son of a 
tenant farmer, Mr. Dunning left 


school at the age of 11 and later went 
to work as an engineer’s apprentice 
He came to Canada at the age of 17 


yn the advice of a doctor who told 
him he needed a drier climate than 
England’s for his health. 

Starting as a farmhand at $10 a 
month near Yorkton, Sask., he soon 


icquired his own homestead and was 


later elected provincial director of 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers 
Assn. His work in the interests of 
farmers breught him an_ invitation 
from W. G. Martin, Saskatchewan's 
premier in 1916, to enter the provin- 
cial cabinet as treasurer and minis- 
ter of agriculture. 

When Mr. Martin retired in 1922 
Mr. Dunning was chosen premier, the 


youngest provincial premier in Cana- 
da at that time. He held the post un- 
til 1926 when he accepted the minis- 


try of railways and canals in the 
cabinet of the late Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. He was chosen fi- 
nance minister in 1929, nine months 
before the general election, and he 
lost his seat in Regina. He retired 


from politics and five years later re- 
turned to resume the finance port- 
folio in the third King administration 

Mr. Dunning suffered a heart at- 
tack during the 1938 parliamentary 
session, but he returned to work un- 
der severe strain through the 
of 1939. He retired then because of 
ill health, but recovered to enter big 
business. In December, 1939, he was 
elected a director of the Bank of 
Montreal, and he subsequently tock 
on administrative posts with several 
large Canadian companies 

At the start of World War II, Mr 
Dunning was appointed chairman of 
a national subscription committee to 
assist the National War Loan Com- 
mittee in raising money for defense 
In 1940 he was named chairman of Al- 
lied Supplies, Ltd., a government- 
owned company established to admin- 
ister a munitions and explosives pro- 
gram undertaken in Canada on behalf 


session 


of the British government. 

A mainly self-educated man, Mr 
Dunning since 1940 had been chan- 
cellor at Queen's University, King- 


ston, Ont. He was made an honorary 
doctor of law after accepting the 
post. After his retirement from poli- 
tics, Mr. Dunning had two farms in 
Saskatchewan and maintained a resi- 
dence in Ottawa. 

Survivors include his widow, to 
whom he was married in England in 


1913, two children, Avery C. Dun- 
ning and Mrs. S. H. Ambrose, and 


four sisters. 





Elliot K. Ludington 


E. K. Ludington, 
Chase Bag Board 


Chairman, Dies 


NEW YORK—Elliot K. Ludington, 


82, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Chase Bag Co., died of a 
heart attack on Oct. 8 at St. Clare’s 


Hospital, New York City. Mr. Lud- 
ington had been in the bag business 
than 60 years. 

He was originally from St. Louis, 
where he was active in civic and in- 
dustrial affairs for many years. More 
recently, he maintained residences in 
Greenwich, Conn., and Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

During Mr. Ludington’s tenure as 
president of Chase Bag, from 1910 to 


more 


1934, the firm was expanded from 
two plants to a nation-wide organi- 
zation of 13 factories and a paper 


mill. As chairman of the board he 
continued active interest in the com- 
pany, particularly in the development 
of new products. 

four 
and 15 


Survivors include his widow, 
children, 11 grandchildren 
great-grandchildren. 


REA S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Cooperative Obtains 
Omaha Alfalfa Plant 


For Grain Storage 


OMAHA—tThe former Maney Mill- 
ing Co. plant here, used as a dehy- 
drated alfalfa blending and storage 
facility since 1952, has been pur 
chased by the Westcentral Cooper- 


itive Grain Co., Omaha 


Westcentral will take 
of the 850,000 bu. plant Jan. 1, 


possession 
1959 


ind plans to use the facilities for 
rain storage, according to Aksel 
Nielsen, general manager. There is 
room for future expansion, Mr. Niel- 


sen said, although none is planned at 


present. The concrete and _ brick 
structure is located on the Chicag 
Great Western tracks. 

The Maney plant was bought by 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating and 
Milling Co. in 1954 from another al- 
falfa dehydrating firm which had 
acquired it two years earlier from 
Tohn J. Vanier. The Vanier interests 
bought the mill in 1949. Flour mill- 
ing equipment was removed to per- 
mit conversion of the mill to an al 


falfa blending plant. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS—Members of 


Myers, director of advertising; E. 
sales; Rothe Weigel, president, and 
director of sales. 
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LOUR sales dropped back almost 

to the vanishing point in the sev- 
en-day period ending Oct. 13. New 
business was at the lowest point since 
late June in the face of strong prices 
for wheat and the preoccupation of 
major buyers and jobbers with the 
task of ordering out supplies pur- 
chased earlier at more attractive quo- 
tations. 

Mills, for their part, continued to 
grind heavily at better than five-day 
capacity to meet the demand for ship- 
ping directions. The heavy run began 
to show up in excessive accumula- 
tions of millfeed supplies some places, 
with a softening of prices for wheat 
offals making mills more concerned 
about keeping flour quotations at lev- 
els necessary to protect possible loss- 
es. 

There continues to be an acute 
shortage of clears in both the spring 
and hard winter wheat regions, keep- 
ing prices strong as well on these 
types. 

Sales in the spring wheat mills area 
for the week amounted to 38% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 15% to 20% in the central states 
and 16% in the Southwest. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 110% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
115% the previous week and 103% 
a year ago. Production in the South- 
west was two percentage points be- 
low the previous week, although still 
considerably ahead of all other areas. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales here last 
week sank almost out of sight to the 
smallest total since the last week of 
June. There was an_ increasingly 
strong demand for clears, aggravated 
by the lack of supplies from one mill 
still down for repairs most of the 
week. 

On the production end, by contrast, 
shipping directions remained at a 
high level and mill grind steady as 
buyers continued to draw large quan- 
tities of old bookings in both the bak- 
ery and family areas of activity. 

The shortage of wheat receipts 
kept prices steady on all types and 
higher, if anything, on good first 
clears. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 38% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 67% 
the previous week and 54% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 90% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 95% the preceding week and 
104% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 94% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 
112% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 112% of capacity, compared with 
119% the previous week and 110% a 
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Bookings of New Flour Drop 


To Crop Year Low; Demand 


For Directions Still Good 








year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 106% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 108% the pre- 
vious week and 110% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 10, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.67 @ 5.79, 
spring short $5.77@5.89, high gluten 
$6.07@6.19, spring first clears $5.38 
@5.68, whole wheat $5.67@5.77; fam- 
ily flour $5.46@7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales activity remained at a vir- 
tual standstill last week as mills con- 
tinued to busily grind flour. Sales 
amounted to 16% of five-day milling 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











capacity, compared with 14% the pre- 
vious week and 15% a year ago. More 
than 40% of last week’s business was 
accounted for by export and govern- 
ment orders. 

Nearly all buyers are covered well 
into January and the few exceptions 
were not interested in buying on an 
up-market like that of the past fort- 
night. A scattering of bakers prob- 
ably will need to purchase some sup- 
plies before the end of next month, 
but except for this there is no ex- 


pectation among millers of a better 
sales level for some time to come. 

The contrast between the extreme 
sales dullness and the current good 
running time is quite startling. Mills 
are experiencing their best volume of 
production for some time, and the 
month may set a record for October 
(always a good production month) 
for the past decade, anyway. There 
is even some indication that millers 
themselves might need to buy some 
family short patent here and there 
to fill their nearby commitments to 
customers. 

Except for government relief ship- 
ments, the export market is not very 
active, but there is some interest in 
clears needed for immediate ship- 
ment. That fact kept the market 
tending higher this week, particular- 
ly on high ash types. 

Domestic shipping directions are 
good, and added to the bulk of gov- 
ernment relief orders that must be 
gotten out in the near future, are 
keeping mills humming. 

Prices were 5¢ higher on bakery 
flours and generally unchanged on 
family for the week. 

Quotations Oct. 10, Kansas City, 
carlots: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.43@5.50, standard 
95% patent $5.33@5.40, straight $5.28 
@5.30; established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7; first clears of 13.50@ 
14.50% protein $4.80@5, first clears 
of 11% protein $4.65@4.75, clears of 
1% ash $4.45@4.55, clears of 1.50% 
ash $4.20@4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 122% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
48%, compared with 22% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were very good. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ higher. 
Quotations Oct. 10, basis Kansas 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Firm, Receipts 
Still Insufficient for Milling Demand 


URUM wheat receipts at Min- 

neapolis were slightly larger in 
the seven-day period ending Oct. 13, 
at 205 cars compared with 170 the 
previous week, although still suffi- 
ciently light to keep prices strong. 
Semolina sales were almost non-ex- 
istent, but shipping directions were 
good. 

Durum wheat prices rose 3¢ for the 
week, generally being just that 
amount above gross loan value. Mills 
estimate that another 50 cars arriv- 
ing weekly might be adequate to sat- 
isfy grinding needs. 

Semolina prices were steady as 
manufacturers of macaroni and spa- 
ghetti products continued to confine 
their buying activities to small, p.d.s. 
orders. At the same time, many con- 
tinued to draw heavily on old book- 
ings. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 120% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
124% the previous week and 125% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 10 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 


194,857 120 

*201,318 124 

195.554 125 
Crop year 
production 
2,551,155 
2,394,702 


ca- 
pacity 
162,500 
162,500 
156,500 


Oct. 5-12 
Previous week 
Pe RP gi ckedss 


July 1-Oct. 12, 
July 1-Oct. 13, 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Irregular, Prices 


Show Mixed Trend 


ILLFEED prices were irregu- 
lar across the U.S. in the sev- 
en-day period ending Oct. 13. Gener- 
ally, prices were $1 to $2 softer for 
the week in the spring wheat mills 
area, with bran making a_ better 
showing than middlings. In the South- 
west, by contrast, there was good de- 
mand for sacked bran and bulk mid- 
dlings. Southwest sacked middlings, 
however, were weaker. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,988 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,327 tons 
in the previous week and 50,423 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Buying was slow in 
this market. Bran prices were steady 
and spot supplies hard to find. By 
contrast, standard middlings tended 
to be in over supply, with some re- 
ports of distress offerings at the week 
end and prices $2 to $2.50 below the 
close the previous week. Red dog 
dropped $1, although demand was 
still fairly good, but declining. Quo- 
tations Oct. 10: Bran $31 @ 31.50, 
standard middlings $30@30.50, red 
dog $47@48. 

Kansas City: Mixed trends were 
evident in the millfeed market in the 
week ended Oct. 13. Sacked and bulk 
bran prices were 50¢ ton stronger 
than a week earlier, but shorts 
sagged $1 to $1.50. Bulk middlings re- 
mained unchanged. 

Truck demand for sacked bran was 
particularly good. The interest in 
shorts, so pronounced recently, 
dropped somewhat, with the result 
that no difference was quoted in 
prices for sacked bran and shorts. In- 
terest by feed mixers has been fairly 
steady. Despite continued high pro- 
duction, no feed seems to be pressing 
on the market. Millfeed is considered 
a good comparative buy at present 
levels. Quotations Oct. 13, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran and shorts $31.25 
@32, sacked. Bulk bran $26.75 @ 27.50, 
bulk shorts $28@28.75, bulk mid- 
dlings $27.50@ 28. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand fair to 
good last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran advanced 50¢, while 
shorts declined $2.25. Quotations Oct. 
10, basis Kansas City: Bran $31.50 
@32, shorts $31.50@32. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran unchanged and shorts $3 ton 
lower. Supplies were plentiful. Quo- 
tations Oct. 11, basis Kansas City: 
Bran and gray shorts $31@31.50. 

Hutchinson: Keen demand pre- 
vailed for millfeed, with mill door 
buyers ready to take everything 
available. Considerable inquiry also 
came from mixed and straight car 
buyers in the South. Persistent de- 
mand brought a mild rally after a 
sharp early decline which dropped 
shorts $3. At the end, bran and 
shorts were steady to a shade higher 
at $31.25@32, Kansas City basis. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow, 
particularly for shorts. Bran had 
more takers and, at one time during 
the week, stronger prices. Prices 
closed 25¢ lower on bran and $3 
lower on shorts. Quotations Oct. 10, 
straight cars: Bran $33.25@34.25, 
millrun $33.25@34.25, shorts $33.25 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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HEAT futures remained 

strong throughout the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 13 due to ac- 
tive export interest and the general 
lack of receipts from country points. 
Some levelling of prices occurred at 
the end of the period, mainly in dis- 
tant contracts representing next 
year’s crop. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Oct. 13 were: Chicago—December 
$1.965s, March $2.01%, May $1.99%, 
July $1.86%, September $1.88; Kan- 
sas City—December $1.94%, March 
$1.975s, May $1.925, July $1.80%@ 
5g; Minneapolis — December $2.10, 
May $2.07%. 

The continued prospect for heavy 
export movements under the auspices 
of Public Law 480 caused prices to 
rise early last week. There are good 
indications that authorizations such 
as the one to India for more than 100 
million bushels of wheat may push 
the 1958-59 export total over the 400 
million bushel mark set last year, 
but not achieved. Initial purchases 
last week, including the first 4 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat to India, bore 
out these optimistic reports and kept 
futures strong most of the _ time. 
India’s initial purchase included a 
mixture of hard, soft and west coast 
white wheats. 

Added impetus to prices was de- 
rived from the purchase by Pakistan 
of 750,000 bu. white wheat for ship- 
ment via Atlantic ports and the pro- 
spect of purchases by Brazil and pos- 
sibly Germany in the days ahead. 
Prices weakened slightly at the end 
of the period as India delayed fur- 
ther buying, apparently unwilling to 
increase bids to meet the higher 
prices which resulted from the large 
early purchase. 

The extremely slow pace of flour 
buying and the lack of accompanying 
hedging at the week end caused a 
slightly softer tone to futures. The 
prospect that prices in some major 
areas have now reached a _ point 
where cash wheat may be attracted 
to the open market also exerted a 
softening tendency all along the 
line, including the futures market. 

In the Southwest, seeding of the 
new wheat crop was _ proceeding 
toward completion under ideal 
weather conditions, giving promise of 
another record harvest next year and 
weakening distant futures represent- 
ing that crop. 

Demand Aggressive 

Spring wheat receipts were well 
balanced by demand in the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 13 and cash 
prices moved narrowly. Inspections 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 13 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Oct. 6. The levels now 
operating, With the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports 10',¢ 
(81,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 10¢ (8¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ (10¢). 
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Wheat Futures Strengthen 
As Export Sales Increase 


at Minneapolis totaled 1,551 cars dur- 
ing the period, compared with 1,559 
the previous week. Duluth had 338 
cars. Interior mills were grinding 
heavily. Cash premiums dropped 1 to 
3¢ on the 16 and 17% proteins last 
week but advanced 1¢ on the ordi- 
nary and 11% brackets. December 
wheat at Minneapolis closed on Oct 
10 at $2.10, almost unchanged from 
the previous week. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring wheat or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, ordinary protein, trad- 
ed at 3@1¢ under the Minneapolis 
December price at the close on Oct 
10; 11% protein 2¢ under to l¢ over; 
12% protein 1@3¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 5@7¢ over; 14% protein 104 
13¢ over; 15% protein 14@18¢ over; 
16% protein 22@26¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 30@34¢ over the December. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.86%, com- 
pared with 14.11% the comparable 
week last year. 

Durum wheat was 3¢ higher for all 
qualities and grades. Offerings were 
not large enough to satisfy demand 
from millers. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary . — nace Seana .$2.07@2.09 
11% Protein . 2.08@72.1! 
12% Protein 2.11@2.13 
13% Protein 2.15@2.18 
14% Protein .. 2.20@2.23 
15% Protein : 2.24@2.28 
16% Protein 2.32@2.36 
yee OEE s Soecneseke-~« 2.40@2.44 


One cent premium for No. | heavy. 
One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.12, 13% pro- 
tein $2.17, 14% protein $2.22, 15% protein 
$2.27, 16% protein $2.35, 17% protein $2.43 


Cash Prices Stronger 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City in the week ended Oct. 
13 were slightly stronger than a 
week earlier. Premiums were un- 
changed to down 1¢ bu. This loss was 
more than offset by an advance of 
15g¢ bu. in the basic option. 

Offerings were adequate for de- 
mand, particularly at the ordinary 
and low protein levels. Much of the 
wheat coming to market has fallen 
into this class, with the result that 
buyers are well supplied. Wheat of 
medium to stronger protein has been 
on the scarce side and mills or order 
buyers have generated demand that 
could not be satisfied in every case. 

Receipts last week totaled 673 cars, 
compared with 743 the previous week 
and 406 a year ago. It was thought 
more producer-selling might develop 
this week since prices have strength- 
ened. Some wheat is still being moved 
out of interior elevators to make 
room for feed grain crops. 

Premiums were unchanged until 
Oct. 13, when supplies outweighed 
the modest demand and they sagged 
146¢ to 1¢ bu., all on the low side of 
the range. Ordinary was down %¢ 
and the other protein types were all 
off 1¢ on the low side. The top side 
was unchanged. 

Premiums were quoted Oct. 13 as 
follows: Ordinary %@1%¢ over the 
December option of $1.94%4; 11.75% 
protein 5@6¢ over, 12% protein 6@ 
16¢ over; 12.50% protein 10@20¢ 
over; 13% protein 14@24¢ over; 
13.50% protein 16@26%¢ over and 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 
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Flour 
Production 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Oct. 5-12, 
1958 
Northwest 771,894 
Southwest 1,523,487 
Buffalo 512,678 
Central and Southeast 602,537 
Pacific Coast 495.976 
Totals 3,906,572 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,073,475 
Accumulated total! this month 8,265,863 
*Revised 
—Percentage of capacity oper 
Oct. 5-12, Previous Oct. 6-13 
1958 week 1957 
Northwest 106 108 110 
Southwest 123 125 99 
Buffalo 104 130 iit 
Central and S. E 94 97 95 
Pacific Coast 115 119 105 
Totals 110 11s 103 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 5-12 231,000 216,568 94 
Previous week 231,000 *196,.548 85 
Year agc 231,000 250,299 108 
Two years ago 237,000 226,235 95 
Five-year everage 94 
Ten-year average 94 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 


ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Daketa, Montana 
and lowa 


*Previous Oct. 6-13 Oct. 8-15 Oct. 9-16 
956 


week 1957 ! 1955 
786,874 769,433 696,095 756,191 
1,531,752 1,312,014 409,037 1,380,610 
642,103 538,85! 547.978 598,706 
622,368 564 462 575,855 588.255 
512,80! 339,355 329,209 303,479 





4,095,898 3,524,115 3,558,174 3,627,241 
77 75 75 75 


5,320,647 
3,192,388 


Crop year flour production 
Sustee 








ated in 5-day week— July | ¢ 
Oct. 8-15, Oct. 9-16 ct. 12 Oct. 13 
1956 1955 958 1957 
104 109 10,351,268 10,643,726 
106 106 20,457,972 18,595,131 
11s 27 8,093,519 8.455.885 
101 04 8,180,375 8,046,850 
93 85 5,545,070 4,804 873 
105 07 52,628,204 50,546 465 
Year ago 032,500 1,060,260 102 
Two years ago 032,000 1,100,239 107 
Five-year average 103 
Ten-year average 101 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 5-12 493,500 512,678 104 
Previous week 493,500 643,103 130 
Year ago 487,500 536,85! it 
Two years ago 475,000 547,978 115 
Five-year average iit 
Ten-year average 103 





5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Oct. 5-12 494,500 555,326 112 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Previous week 494,500 *°590,326 119 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Year ago 464,650 515,574 +4 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Two years ago 454,500 469 860 109 
Five-year average 99 5-day week Flour % ac 
Ten-year average 90 capacity output tivity 
*Revised Oct. 5-12 643,750 602,537 94 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643,750 *622,368 97 
; Year ago 592,250 564 462 95 
tenes Giy Two years ago 570250 575.855 10 
5-day week Flour % ac- Five-year average 87 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 8s 
Oct. 5-12 214,250 287,089 36 "Revised 
Previous week 214,250 293,272 136 PACIFI OAST 
Year ago 287500 251.754 88 C COAS 
Two years ago 287,500 308,798 107 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
4 
cower ae ae California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
! ; ; 5-day week Flour % ac 
Representative Mills Outside of Konses conacie pe ls tivity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Oct. 5-12 432 200 495 97% “We 
S-day week Flour % ac Previous week 432,000 *S12,80 119 
capacity output tivity Year ago 323,000 339.355 105 
Oct. 5-12 1,020,700 1,236,398 121 Two years ago 348,200 329,209 93 
Previous week 1,020,700 *1,238,480 121 *Revised 
14% protein 18@28¢ over. Pacific Northwest last week, with 
The approximate range of cash new export bookings and trading at 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 10 a higher price level. India took 50,- 
is shown in the accompanying table: 000 tons of white wheat and indi- 
ons - cated it would be in the market again 
ar : d 2 , 
a > pore anal +r $ Matod + 30 this week. Japan took two cargoes 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.91% @2.28 and 6,500 tons of western white for 
rp an 93 2 . 
\ — pred iaa heb 37 7 , October and November, plus a cargo 
No. 2 Red 1.93% @1.97 of 11.5% protein hard winter under 
° 91% @!.9 . Yoke 
_ : ee tt t . the relief program. Pakistan, which 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Oct. 13 at 
$2.32@2.33 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3 to 
i¢ was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6 to &¢ for 14%. The demand was 
slow for ordinary wheat and fair for 
14% protein. Export demand for No 
1 hard was good at $2.19 for 13° 
protein, or $2.22%4 delivered Galves- 
ton. 

Wheat markets were active in the 


had asked for offers on two cargoes 
bought its wheat at the Gulf. Ac- 
tivity in export circles advanced 
wheat prices to around $2.02 for Oc- 
tober and $2.03 for November for 
white wheat at the close of the week 
Milling demand continued good both 
for export and domestic flour types 
of wheat. Dry weather still prevails 
in the Pacific Northwest with no 
general rains since June. Seeding is 
mostly ‘n the dust 











Elizabeth Ayres 


NEW STAFFER — Elizabeth Ayres 
has joined the staff of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Nashville, Tenn., and 
is serving as asSociate director of 
educational service, Miss Ayres, a na- 
tive of New Liberty, Ky., received 
her bachelor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 





Chicago Millers Club 


Hears Jet Discussion 
CHICAGO 


uests atterded 


About 75 members and 


the dinner meeting 


f the Chicago Milers Club, held at 
the Furniture Club o. America here 
Oct. 9. The guest speaker was John 
Brown, United Airlines, who dis- 
issed the coming jet age. Using col- 

i slides Mr. Brown pointed up the 
mendous impact jet planes will 
hi n cargo and passenger trans- 
portation. Officers of the club are: 


John Gronert, General Foods, Corp., 
Kankakee Ill, president; Cecil 
Smith, General Mills, Inc., first vice 
president; Paul Anderson, Quaker 
Oats Co., second vice president; Joel 
Dickinson, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., treasurer; C. A. Cremens, Rich- 
irdson Scale Co., secretary, and 
Richard Lambert, Butler Mfg. Co., 
program chairman. 
me S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





1958 Barley Price 
Support Broadened 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has broadened 
the price support eligibility for 1958- 
crop barley to include grade No. 5 


barley or No. 5 garlicky barley. This 
action will provide greater price pro- 
tection to producers for this year’s 
barley crop which has a higher than 
normal proportion of thin barley due 
orable weather conditions, 
in North Dakota, USDA 


to unfa\ 
particularly 
said. 

To determine the loan rate for spe- 
cific lots, barley grading No. 5 will 
be discounted 18¢ bu. below the basic 
support price for grade No. 2 or bet- 
ter, in addition to other applicable 
discounts. Prior to this change, price 
support had been limited to barley 
grading No. 4 or No. 4 garlicky. 

The minimum test weight permit- 
ted under grade standards for No. 5 
barley is 36 lb. a bushel. The maxi- 
mum amount of thin barley permit- 
ted is 35% for grade No. 4 and 75% 
for grade No. 5. Similar action was 
taken last year to extend barley sup- 
port eligibility to grade No. 5 on 1957 
production. 
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New York Bakers 
Attend Golf Outing 


NEW YORK—E. L. Timberman, 
Continental Baking Co., was host to 
115 members and guests of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., at a recent golf out- 
ing held at the Siwanoy Country Club 
in Bronxville. 


Alfred L. Patmore, Minerva Wax 
Paper Co., Minerva, Ohio. 

One of the highlights of the day 
was a hole-in-one made by Mr. Tim 
berman on the 13th hole. 

Announcement was made that the 
final outdoor meeting of the season 
would be held Oct. 16 at the North 
Hills Country Club, Douglaston, Long 
Island, through the courtesy of A. A 


‘ervini ¢ E. Duvernoy, Du- 
Walter J. Stockman, Standara ‘°TY!™ hes m : ie il Races 

: . ’ vernov & Sons, Inc.; A. C. Ebinger, 
Milling Co., chairman of the golf Ebincer Baking Co.: G. W. Jenner, 
committee, presented the prizes: R. Pp Ford Co.: M. F. Murphy and 


J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co., and 
Stockman of Standard Milling 


Class A—first prize, A. G. Hackett, E 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; second, W. P. Mr 
Fox, Jr., Specialty Papers Co. Class Co. 
B—first prize, A. Vossenas, Appolo 
Pastry Co.; second (tied), J. J. Hop- 
per, Wagner Baking Corp., and J. H. 
Blake; Mr. Hopper won the playoff. 
Class C—first prize, A. Warsher, Gen- 
eral Fiber Products Corp.; second, J. 
E. Mapes, National Glaco Chemical 
Corp.; kicker’s prize for members, 
William Sands, Jr., Scribner & Mill 
er; kicker’s prize for guests, a three- 
way tie, F. Dawn, D. Gillespie and 
Ivan Wershay. Mr. Wershay, guest of 
C. A. McBride, the J. H. Day Co., 
finally won. Mr. Dawn was a guest of 
F. D. Fernandez, Gnome Bakers, Inc.. 
and Mr. Gillespie was a of J 


Student-Technician 
Joins AIB Staff 


CHICAGO Pauline K. Persing, 
candidate for a master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, has joined the 
scientific staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking as a laboratory 
technician. She will be working with 
Dr. William K. Calhoun in the ani- 
mal nutrition lab on the study of the 
availability of nutrients from wheat, 
flour and bread. 

Miss Persing has done undergradu- 





giiest 


F.. Mapes. ate work at both the University of 
J. J. Hopper, vice president of the New Mexico and University of Ore- 


gon. The project in which she will 
Dr. Calhoun is a part of the 
over-all research on the _ nutritive 
value of wheat, flour and bread sup- 
ported by a grant from the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation. 


3akers Club, presented three applica- 
tions for membership, which were 
acted upon and approved: Michael D. 
Mullin. Corn Products Refining Co 


assist 


New York City; Ernst A. Oestreicher, 
Danilow Pastry Co., Brooklyn, and 





MNF Office Callers. The chairman of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute committee, James L. Rankin, vice president, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the offices of the institute and the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. Another MNF office caller was James E. Skidmore, president, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Gordon P. Boals of the MNF Washington 
office was also in Chicago. 


Assistant Vice President. A» assistant vice president of 
Cargo Carriers, Inc., a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., has been named. He is 
Donald R. Bradenborg who joined Cargill in 1937 when he was 17 years old. 
Mr. Bradenborg was associated with the company’s shipbuilding activities at 
Port Cargill in the early 1940’s. A native of Minneapolis, he has most recently 
been traffic merchant for rivers and the Great Lakes 


Attends Meeting. Attending a meeting of the National Food 
Conference Committee in Chicago Oct. 9 was H. H. Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute. 


Executive Retires. Retiring atter 36 years of continuous ser- 
vice with Continental Baking Co., Rye, N. Y., was Guy C. Robinson, vice 
president and director of laboratories. He was honored at a dinner during 
which R. Newton Laughlin, president, and other executives lauded him as the 
man primarily responsible for Continental's research and quality control pro- 
gram. The program was climaxed a year age with the opening of the con- 
cern’s new million-dollar laboratory at Rye 


Fisherman. Now devoting his. time to fishing in Florida is Bruce 
F. Young, who for many years was connected with the grain and milling in- 
dustry at Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Young recently spent a few days renewing 
old acquaintanceships in Hutchinson, where he formerly was associated with 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. He was the builder of the Western Terminal 
Elevator, which he sold before going to Sarasota, Fla. 


New Secretary. The new executive secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. is Harold Blain, a native of the Spokane, 
Wash., area and a 1951 graduate of Washington State College. He succeeds 
Howard Mann who has resigned. The association also announced that it has 
moved its offices from. Walla Walla to 440 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. , 
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Best Foods, Corn 
Products Merger 
Announced 


NEW YORK—Best Foods, Inc., and 
Corn Products Refining Co. have 
completed a merger, and the new 


firm is known as the Corn Products 
Co. Combined sales of the new com- 
pany are more than $600 million 
Details of the new company organi- 
zation were announced jointly by 
William T. Brady, president and chief 
executive officer of the new enter- 
prise, Corn Products Co., and Leon- 
ard G. Blumenschine, president of the 


Best Foods division of the new com- 
pany, following a meeting of the 
board of directors Sept. 30. The 


board met after stockholders of Corn 
Products Refining Co. voted approval 
and stockholders of Best Foods, Inc., 
had also endorsed the proposal. Each 


group of stockholders approved the 
merger by a wide margin 
Mr. Brady said that Best Foods 


will operate as a division of the new 


company. He _ remarked further, 
“The Best Foods name is a very ex- 
cellent and appropriate one, well 


known and well regarded throughout 
the grocery business, and by consum- 
ers all over the U.S. A reputation 
such as this results from building 
‘good will’ through many years of 
service. We intend to promote the 
Best Foods name even more vigorous- 
ly than ever before.” 

In addition to his responsibilities 
as president of the Best Foods divi- 
sion. Mr. Blumenschine was elected 
to the board of directcrs of the new 
company and joins its executive com- 


mittee. Aaron S. Yohalem, formerly 
executive vice president of Best 
Foods, Inc., will continue in the same 
capacity with the division and will 


serve also as a vice president of the 
new company. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF FE 


South Africa Buying 
Direct from CCC 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has decided that 
it will permit the South African gov- 
ernment to purchase its wheat re- 
quirements directly from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and not through 
the private trade. 

It is understood that South Africa 
would be disposed to cover its wheat 
requirements in Canada unless this 
condition were met by the U.S. Orig- 
inally, this technique worked under 
pre-Benson administrations after 
the voicing of threats that the busi- 
ness would be taken elsewhere be- 
cause private trade deliveries of 
grain from the U.S. were unreliable. 

Indications are that CCC officials 
feel that they are stuck with the 
precedent-making decisions of pre- 
vious administrations and must sur- 
render to the South African demand 
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BREAD 


GROWERS TO MEET 

BILLINGS, MONT.—The Montana 
Grain Growers Assn. will hold its 
third annual convention here Nos 
14-15, at the Northern Hotel, accord- 
ing to Ted Keating, Molt, general 
chairman. The convention banquet is 
hooked for Nov. 15 at the Lake Hills 
country club. Speakers will include 
Herbert M. Hughes, past president of 
the National Wheat Growers Assn.; 
Dr. R. R. Renne, president of Mon- 
tana State College, and Dr. Kenneth 
Goering, Montana State College bio- 
chemist. 
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yf Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- 
wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
e Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


i Our 111th Year 










155 East 44th Street, New York17, N.Y. 
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there 

should be 

no “‘best foot’’ 

in the bag business 


Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 
the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 


or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 


... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren’t 


delivered on schedule. 


... that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 


different bag would do the job better. 


When it comes to “best feet,” you could call Chase a centepede, 
for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 
promptly shipped —reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 


cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 





BAG COMPANY 
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20D FAIR 


LONDONER’S DIARY_ 


“AMERICAN SEOnow 


SOVENHHRUTS 


{iris 


_ 


HA ae 





“STEADY, MEN, WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE RED OF THEIR TONSILS.” 


, | ‘HE POPULARITY of the Amer- 

ican doughnut at the recent 
British Food Fair is depicted in the 
cartoon from the Aug. 28 is- 
sue of the Evening Standard in Lon- 
ion. U.S. wheat products found a lot 
f new friends for, as the cartoon de- 
picts, hordes of persons—about 12,- 
000 a day—came for free doughnuts 
from two automatic machines being 
perated in connection with the U.S. 
wheat exhibit at the fair. They learn- 
ed more abcut the qualities of U.S. 
wheat as they passed through the ex- 
nipit 


ipove 


Europe and the U.K: are 
in important place where buyers and 

lers meet, and the British Food 
“air is one of the largest of them all. 
About a third of a million people 


Fairs i 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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visited this fair, and most of them 
saw the U.S. exhibit, which was one 
of the biggest and, according to many 
visitors, the best in the entire show. 
The fair closed Sept. 11 after a two 
weeks’ run. 

The wheat display showed several 
varieties, with milling and baking 
tests on various protein samples. As 
each sample lighted up, lights also 
flashed on a U.S. map showing the 
regions where that type of wheat was 
produced. Bundles of wheat, and 
photographs of a model terminal ele- 
vator, grain storage plants and har- 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . 


Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
ur mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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American Success 
At British 
Food Fair 


U.S. Wheat Products Find New Friends Abroad 


vesting operations completed the pic- 
ture. 

The wheat exhibit and the dough- 
nut machines at the London Fair 
were sponsored jointly by the Ne- 
braska and Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sions under the auspices of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to help call 
attention to American agricultural 
products. A similar exhibit was pre- 
sented at an International Trade Fair 
in Cologne, Germany, last fall where 
the American doughnuts were the 
“hit of the fair.” 


doughnut, a British housewife from 
Stewartby, Bedfordshire, was pre- 
sented with a basket containing sam- 
ples of the American food products 
displayed on the exhibit. 

In an attempt to capitalize on the 
goodwill created by the American 
doughnut at the fair, a special recipe 
folder telling how to make homemade 
doughnuts was distributed at the fair. 
The recipe folder, in the shape of a 
doughnut and in full color, was pre- 
pared by “Amber Fields” (Mrs. 
Peggy Walton), home economist for 
the Nebraska commission, for distrib- 


~ PA Mawes a eat 
pp rye 5.4 WHEAT 
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WHEAT EXHIBIT—Several varieties hard red winter wheat were shown 
in the U.S. wheat exhibit, left, at the British Food Fair at London. The dis- 
play showed both samples and graphic analyses of baking qualities of U.S. 
wheat. The doughnut section, which was the hit of the exhibit, is pictured 


at right. 


Harvey Bross, European represent- 
ative for the commissions, attended 
the fair and W. W. Graber, admin- 
istrator of the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission, was in charge of the USS. 
wheat exhibit. Both men reported 
that the two doughnut machines, 
which produce 1,000 doughnuts an 
hour, couldn’t keep up with the daily 
crowds which took a real liking for 
the doughnut. 

Public demand and approval for 
the doughnut at the fair exceeded 
all expectations. Given away at the 
rate of 12,000 a day, it took 12 people 
operating two automatic doughnut 
machines almost round the clock to 
keep up with the demand, and even 
so the section had to be shut down 
four times daily to permit stockpiling. 

According to James Tudgey, repre- 
sentative of the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, 7,500 lb. of especial- 
ly prepared mix was used (this in- 
cludes flour made with U.S. wheat), 
500 lb. of sugar, and 6,000 Ib. of U.S. 
pure lard. 

On the ninth day of the fair’s open- 
ing, the recipient of the 100,000th 


ution at both international trade fairs 
and in the U.S. After observing how 
well American doughnuts were re- 
ceived at the trade fair in Cologne, 
Germany, last fall, Leslie Sheffield, 
chief of the Nebraska commission, 
recommended that a doughnut recipe 
folder be prepared for distribution 
with the doughnuts at future trade 
fairs. 

The U.S. “Sandwich King of 1958” 
in the person of Lloyd Rock of Louis- 
ville, Ky., also gave U.S. wheat a 
boost. Mr. Rock had won a U.S. na- 
tional competition for the 20 best 
sandwiches of the year and was 
awarded the prize of a gourmet tour 
of Europe. In a special day set aside 
for him at the fair, he demonstrated 
his champion sandwich, “Pan Fried 
Filet of Beef,” to British food editors 
and representatives of the British 
flour industry. The importance of 
good bread in the sandwich received 
proper play. 

Another aspect of the wheat outlet 
was shown at the fair by cake mix 
displays. Hourly demonstrations of 
cake baking using prepared mixes 
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INSPECTION — John Hat Whitney, 
American ambassador to England, 
left, inspects the U.S. wheat exhibit 
and discusses it with Marvin McLain, 
U.S. assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, who was on hand for the British 
Food Fair. 


made with U.S. wheat drew large 
crowds. The comment most often 


heard when samples were handed to 
visitors was, ‘This is good, but where 
can I buy the mixes?” There was 
generally great disappointment when 
the demonstrators explained to visi- 
tors that it was not yet possible to 
purchase these products in England 
due to dollar restrictions. 

Highlight of the wheat exhibit was 
a reception on Sept. 10, given by the 
American team for leaders in the 
British grain industry—importers, 
millers, bakers, and government offi- 
cials. The reception was held in a 
special lounge within the U.S. exhibit, 
and the visitors were given a tour 
through the exhibit, and an oppor- 
tunity to see slides depicting the en- 
tire wheat operation in the U.S. from 
farmer to elevator and terminals to 
export shipment. An explanation was 
made of the different types of wheat 
and an analysis of their special mill- 
ing and baking qualities. 

England is the largest wheat im- 
porter in the world. Though Canada 

aided by Commonwealth preference 

has long had first place in that 
market, Britain is nevertheless an 
important outlet for U.S. wheat. Last 
year, 836,000 tons wheat and wheat 
products were exported to Britain, 
USDA reported. Discussions at the 
fair between U.S. and British special- 
ists showed that U.S. wheat has 
many qualities which are liked by the 
British. Common problems were talk- 
ed over, including ways of improving 
the quality of shipments to the U.K.., 
as it was felt that this needed special 
emphasis. 

A replica of the wheat portion of 
the exhibit at the British Food Fair 
was displayed at the 1958 Nebraska 
State Fair. The U.S. version of the 
doughnut recipe folder was handed 
out to Nebraska fairgoers and was 
well received. 

Wheat exhibits similar to the one 
in London were presented at two 
other International Trade Fairs in 
Austria and Germany. The Vienna 
trade fair in Austria ran Sept. 7-14 
with Robert Rauner of Gurley, Neb., 
in charge of the U.S. wheat exhibit. 
The Munich Trade Fair at Munich, 
Germany, was held Sept. 25-Oct. 5 
with Lloyd Kontny, chairman of the 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee from Julesburg, Colo, in 
charge of the U.S. wheat exhibit. A 
special German version of the dough- 
nut recipe folder was printed and 
copies shipped to Vienna and Munich 
for distribution at the fairs. 
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Macaroni Firm Installs 


New Production Lines 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—The Gold- 
en Grain Macaroni Co., San Leandro, 
has announced the installation of 
two new “pasta” production lines 
which will boost capacity by 50 mil- 
lion pounds annually. Vincent DeDe- 
monico, general manager of the firm, 
which is owned by three DeDemonico 
brothers and their widowed mother, 
said that the company now is doing 
an annual business of $10 million, op- 
erating plants in San Leandro, Port- 
land and Seattle. Mr. DeDomonico 
says this represents nearly half the 
macaroni products sold in the 11 
western states, but that there is still 
much room for expansion, since Cali- 
fornia which has a large population 
of Italian descent, consumes about 
7% to 8 lb. pasta per year, compared 
with 60 lb. per capita in Italy. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC Announces 
1959 Meeting Dates 


ST. PAUL—The American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists will hold its 
44th annual meeting May 3-7, 1959, 
in Washington at the Statler Hotel. 
Presiding officer will be Clinton L 
Brooke, Merck & Co., president of 
the AACC. 

Named as program chairman was 
Frank E. Horan, Hercules Powder 
Co. Kenton L. Harris of the US 
Food & Drug Administration will be 











in charge of local arrangements 
More than 500 cereal chemists are 
expected to attend the meeting 

The board of directors of AACC 
has also chosen meeting sites and 
dates for the next six years. They 
are as follows: 
May 1-5, 1960 Chicago 
April 9-13, 196! Dallas 
May 13-17, 1962 St. Louis 
April 28-May 2, 1963 Minneapolis 
April 26-30, 1964 Toronto 
April 25-29, 1965 Kansas City 

BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





More Grasshoppers 


Seen in Saskatchewan 


WINNIPEG Saskatchewan will 
be the target of increased numbers 
of grasshoppers next year, the Can- 
adian Department of Agriculture 
warns. Results of adult grasshopper 
surveys, made in July and August, 
point the way to “a substantial net 
increase in outbreak prospects for 
1959.” An entomology report predict- 
ed areas expected to have outbreaks 
have extended westward since last 
year and are patchy south of 
Saskatoon 

North between Saskatoon and 
Prince Albert, the infected area has 
reduced in size. In the Coronach and 
Mortlach districts, too, the danger ap- 
pears to have been reduced. 

The warning comes despite a vig- 
orous campaign during this spring 
and summer. Although there is some 
expansion of the area to be involved, 
the build-up is mainly an intensifi- 
cation of existing infestations. A final 
forecast will be made on the comple- 
tion of a grasshopper egg survey. 

The clear-winged grasshopper is 
still predominant throughout the in- 
fested area. It continues to behave 
with great versatility, infesting road- 
sides, dry sloughs, and other sod 
areas adjacent to cultivated fields, 
and acting equally as well as a stubble 
grasshopper. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARTHUR J. MANN DIES 

CLINTON, MO. — Arthur James 
Mann, 76, formerly president of the 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn., 
died recently after a long illness. A 
veteran grain dealer here, he had also 
served as mayor of Clinton. 


less 








GMI to Feature 


New Promotion 


LOS ANGELES “You buy the 
biscuits, we'll buy the pineapple,” 
promises the refrigerated foods divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., in a new 
promotion to be featured this fall 

lying in with Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co Ltd GMI, maker of Betty 
Cror Bisquick biscuits, will mail 
the housewife the cost of a No. 1 (4- 
slice) can of Dole Pineapple in return 
for the Dole label and blue strings 
from four cans of Betty Crocker bis- 
cuits 

Promotion ads are built around a 
new baked dessert recipe, “Pineapple 
Petal | Into a ring mold the 
hous e places four whole slices of 
pineapple, puts unbaked refrigerated 
biscuit top and adds a cinnamon- 
sugar mixturé¢ 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & 
Wellington, 


Lincoln Elevator, 


Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 



























Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


00 Bushels 


Capacity, 1¢ 


























FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 




























Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE-— cake flour 


COOKIE KING 


— cookie and dough-uP flour 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—100 


J soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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Southern Bakers Production Conference 
Blends Production, Merchandising Ideas 


The eighth an- 
Southern Bakers Assn. Produc- 
Conference here last month 
merchandising knowledge 
the traditional production fla- 
vor of past conferences, for a suc- 
cessful blending of dividends for the 


ATLANTA, GA. 
nual 
tion 
combined 


with 


baking industry. 

From the retail bakers special ses- 
sion which led off the conference to 
the food demonstrations and discus- 
sions of new production techniques 
which clesed the convention two days 
later, the substantial group of dele- 
gates followed the convention theme 

“Produce Well, Sell Well, Get 
Well!” 

Following greetings by all of the 
SBA executives and Clifton R. Scar- 
borough, conference chairman, Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., president of the 


Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
Redwood 1-3262 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY | 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

















breught the greeting of the ARBA to 
the southern bakers and pointed out 
the advantages of retail affiliation 
with the National Retail Bakers 
Week promotion, which will be in its 
second year of reactivation next 
spring, allowing bakers all over the 
country to capitalize on a national 
week of recognition. 

Production men in this session in- 
cluded George Richter, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans, 
with his “cookie corner,”’ and Frank 
J. Helmer, Basic Foods Sales Corp., 
Englewood, N.J., speaking on better 
icings and toppings for quality baked 
foods. 

The Buyer’s View 

A panel of homemakers closed the 
morning session, telling the baking 
industry how their products and 
practices looked from the outside- 
the buyer’s view. 

During the afternoon session, H. H. 
McClellan, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Atlanta, spoke on the makeup of 
Danish doughs and ccffee cake, with 
Harmison Hale, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, illustrating and com- 
menting on variety breads “with 
consumer appeal.” Harold Berkin, 
Bakers Weekly, New York, moder- 
ated a panel including Bob Gunter, 
Towne House Doughnut Co., Inc., 
Asheville, N.C.; Mrs. Arline Max- 
well, manager of food services for 
Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta; Harry 
Mutch, Mutch’s Bakery, Orangeburg, 
S.C., and Mrs. D. L. Neale, Little 
Stores Bakery, Kingsport, Tenn. 

The panel listed several require- 
ments for the selection of salesgirIls, 





To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


with the advice that applicants should 
be selected for appearance and edu- 
cation first, with specific training 
following. It was the panel’s opinion 
that pre-packaging is increasing, 
along with self-service, on breads and 
rolls. 

Mr. Scarborough, of the Scarbor- 
ough Food Industrial Brokerage Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., spoke of the need 
for a fresh inspiration in his ad- 
dress to the general session. 

A Critical Era 

We are facing such a critical era 
in the development of our industry 
that it has become necessary to take 
a new look at our methods and our 
aims from the viewpoint of present 
day consumers. There can be no 
doubt, from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, we have kept the pace of 
modern demands. And yet we see 
our products slowly and inexorably 
shouldered aside by many competing 
focds. It may be because we have 
allowed our quest for better and even 
more efficient production methods to 
outstrip our capacity to meet the 
challenge of new and different forms 
of selling. 

It may be that we are still selling 
when we ought to be merchandising, 
as our competitors are doing. I say 
to you sales managers in the audi- 
ence, give that statement a little 
thought. Maybe you are still selling 
when you ought to be merchandising. 
It may be that you should gear our 
production to this new concept of 
going after the consumer dollar. 

We can see on all sides the grow- 
ing threat to our industry from other 
food purveyors that are more closely 
in step with the trends of our times 
than we are, who are giving the 
people foods of the kinds that they 
want and at prices that they wish 
to pay for them. Your program com- 
mittee has this year built the pro- 
gram upon the bed-rock of recipro- 
city, mutuality and cooperation. It 
has always been the tradition of this 
association to confine its scope strict- 
ly to matters of production. We have 
felt the need to depart from this tra- 
dition and this year present programs 
designed to point up the need for 
closer relationships of inter-reliance 
and cooperation upen and between 
the important institutions of produc- 
tion and sales. 

“I am a production man first and 
a salesman second, but I hold no 
truck with those who like to hold the 
production man up as a martyr, 
neither do I like to see salesmen who 
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cogs in the great wheel known as the 
bakery. In far too many instances 
there is continual feuding between 
production and sales that is born of 
ignorance on the part of each depart- 
ment. 

“The only war we have to fight is 
the war of survival, and this has be- 
come a very real war. It has come to 
the point where we do not talk of 
surviving as an industry a hundred 
years from now, but rather, we are 
worried about what will happen to 
us tomorrow, next week, month and 
year. 

“The time has come when you 
should look askance at the man who 
tells you, “the production depart- 
ment gets all the blame, and never 
any recognition.” 

“This man should be evaluated as 
an antique, for such thinking is an- 
tiquated, and if we are to survive, 
prosper, and keep step with com- 
peting industries we must rid our- 
selves of this cancerous element 
among us—conversely, the bakery 
salesmen are living in a rose-tinted 
bubble if they inflate themselves to 
the point where they do not recog- 
nize the tremendous importance of 
production to sales,” Mr. Scarbor- 
ough concluded. 


Air Classified Flours 

Other speakers featured during the 
production conference included Frank 
Wichser, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, 
speaking on air classified flours; Dr. 
George R. Jackson, Top-Scro Prod- 
ucts, Louisville, on the use of mono- 
glycerides in bread, and R. H. Wat- 
son, Meyer’s Bakery, Blytheville, 
Ark., on producing Brown 'n Serve 
items at a profit. 

Experimentation has been the only 
methods available to bakers in se- 
lecting the monoglyceride best suited 
to bread baking. What is referred to 
is a monoglyceride of a fatty acid—a 
molecule of glycerine attached to a 
molecule of a fatty acid. It is valua- 
ble to the baking industry because 
glycerine is soluble in water, but only 
slightly soluble in fat, whereas fatty 
acids are easily soluble in fats, and 
not at all soluble in water. The com- 
bination, therefore, produces good 
emulsifiers for combining fat and 
water, and forms a link between the 
water and the fat in a dough. 

The principal point is to buy a ma- 
terial which will promote uniform 
dispersion of the monoglycerides 
throughout the dough mass, Dr. Jack- 
son said. 

A complete line of Brown 'n Serve 
is profitable. A separate department, 
with specially trained employees, is 
advisable, with particular attention 
paid to costs. It is no step-child but 
a full-grown member of the specialty 
baked foods family, Mr. Watson em- 
phasized. 


feel that they are the only important W. H. Kneupfer, Swift & Co., 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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IN CHARGE—Planning for the 8th annual Production Conference of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. was under the direction of the gentlemen shown 
above. Left to right, they include: Clifton R. Scarborough, Scarborough In- 
dustrial Food Brokerage Co., Charlotte, N.C., general chairman; Roy Allen, 
Flowers Baking Co., Jacksonville, SBA chairman; Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, 
president; J. M. Albright, advisory committee, and Mike Harding, also an 
advisor. Other members not in the illustration are James E. Stroupe and 
Wallace K. Swanson. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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SBA BOARD MEETS—Shown above is the meeting of the board of gover- 
nors of the Southern Bakers Assn. during last month’s 8th annual SBA Pro- 
duction Conference in Atlanta. Left to right around the table are: Cesar 
Medina, Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla.; William J. Rains, Grocers Baking 
Co., Lexington, Ky.; F. B. Evers, Jr., American Bread Co., Nashville; Andreas 
F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans; R. H. Bennett, Criswell Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta; G. G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, co-chairman 
of the Southern Bakers University Fund; O. L. Allen, Flowers Baking Co., 
Inc., board chairman; Benson L. Skelton, president of the SBA, Atlanta; J. 
E. Swan, Jr., Claussen’s Bakeries, Augusta; R. W. Westerstrom, Colonial 
Baking Co., Atlanta; R. H. Jennings, III, Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg; 


Paul A. Jones, Jones Bakeries, 
Hardin’s Bakeries, Inc., Meridian. 


Greensboro, N.C., commented on re- 
cent research in pie baking, with 
comments on the fundamentals of pie 
preparation. Harry N. Brown, of the 


Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., used 
the phrase “nothing really happens 


until something is sold” to illustrate 
the need for cooperation between 
production and sales, confirming Mr. 
Scarborough’s prediction that it takes 
both to succeed. 

Representatives of 
Institute of Baking took part in a 
“telescope presentation” of baked 
foods demonstrations used to advan- 
tage for the industry. 

Thomas F. Spooner, Baker Pro- 
Co., Belleville, N.J., showed a 
movie on his company’s continuous 
mix method of bread production, and 
discussed the development of the 
process. 

Donald K. DuBois, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., dis- 
cussed the role of wheat gluten in 
bread and roll making. 

Vital wheat gluten, produced with 
new drying techniques, is used to 
supplement gluten in the flour and 
results in improved loaf volume, 
grain and texture in the finished 
baked foods. Amounts used vary, 


the American 


cess 


Inc., Winston-Salem, 


and Phil B. Hardin, 


generally from 2 to 4% of the flour 
used, Mr. DuBois said. 

Some applications include vital 
wheat gluten’s use in rye bread, en- 
abling bread to carry more rye flour 
and provide more rye flavor; used in 
raisin and whole wheat bread it in- 
creases absorption. Its use generally 
increases mixing time slightly. It per- 
forms equally well with spring or 
hard wheat flour after adjustment of 
formulas and procedures 


Student Loans 

At a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the SBA University Fund, 
Inc., held during the production con- 
ference, the trustees approved in- 
creasing student loans from a maxi- 
mum of $500 annually to a maximum 
of $600. This will provide worthy 
and qualified students with $300 each 
semester if required. 


Increase 


When the fund was first made 
available to baking school students 
several years ago, the amount was 


$400 yearly for an outright scholar- 
ship grant. Prior to the beginning of 
the school year in 1956, the board of 
trustees had decided to change assis- 
tance to students from outright 
scholarship grants to student loans 
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and the amount was increased to $500 
yearly. 

The loans assist many students in 
getting an education in baking at the 
Florida State University, which is 
the only four year baking school in 
the country where the student grad- 
uates with a BS degree. 

Allied Officers Elected 

Robert W. Hubner, Pollock Paper 
Co., Greensboro, N.C., was elected 
president of the Southern Bakers Al- 
lied Assn. during the conference, to 
take office Jan. 1, 1959. Robert O 
Jackson, the Pillsbury Co., Atlanta, 
was elected vice president, and Mac 
Inscoe, Bryce Packaging Co., Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
for two years include retiring presi- 





dent Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham 
flour broker, and Lee Holley, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Atlanta. 

The association voted a $400 in- 
vestment in the SBA _ University 
Fund 
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Sales Manager Named 
By Standard Brands 


NEW YORK—J. Paul Bryant has 


been promoted to the position of vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc. Originally 
from Dallas, Texas, Mr. Bryant has 


been in sales work continuously since 
he joined the company in 1924 

Mr. Bryant 
president of 
1950, and 


sistant general 


was elected a_ vice 
Standard Brands in 
held the title of as- 
sales manager. An- 
the appointment was 
Joel S. Mitchell, president 


also 


nouncement of 
made by 
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BARLEY CONFERENCE 
MILWAUKEE—The 
ley improvement conference, sponsor- 
ed by the Malting Barley Improve- 
Assn., will be held Jan. 20 at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. De 
tails of the 


] 
ivalabdle 


biennial bar- 


ment 


program will be made 


ate! 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK—A dividend of 15¢ 
share on common stock, payable Nov 
1, 1958 to holders of 
15, 1958, has been 
board of 
ing Co. At a 


record on Oct 
declared by th 
Bak- 


directors of General 


pre vious 


June 18, the directors declared a reg- 
ular dividend of $2 a share on pref- 
erred stcck, payable Oct. 1, 1958, t 
stockholders of 1 i Sept. 17 
1958 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse, 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
Holds 53rd Annual Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A registra- 
tion of bakers exceeding last year’s 
convention and totaling 239 gathered 
here last month for the 53rd annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., to hear the latest on packag- 
ing, freezing, advertising and promo- 
tion, and employee relations. 

After social events including a Mil- 
game and a get- 
acquainted party sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Flour and Allied Trades 
Assn., the board of governors spent 
the morning of Sept. 15 in session 
on local baking industry problems. 
They also voted to hold the 1959 con- 
vention of the association in Eau 
Claire at the Eau Claire Hotel Sept. 
20-21 

The afternoon program got under 
way, after the customary invocation, 
under the chairmanship of Ray Ping, 
M. Erickson Bakery Co., LaCrosse, 
Wis., who replaced William D. McIn- 
tyre, Bunny Bread Bakers, Eau 
Claire, Wis., as chairman of the gen- 
eral session. A] Johnson, DeLuxe Bak- 
ery, Eau Claire, president of the as- 
sociation, welcomed the bakers to the 
meeting and emphasized the impor- 
tance of sharing information about 
the industry with others, “to open 
new doors for the baking industry.” 
Mr. Johnson also extended a request 
to the membership for additional par- 
ticipation in the association. 

Mildred C. Lucas, president of 
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Timely Packaging Associates of New 
York, said that some modern-day 
packaging designers are “designing 
for each other’s amazement and the 
public’s amusement.” She felt the 
package designer should “get off the 
psychiatrist’s couch, get down to 
work and produce packages that are 
logical costwise for the baker to 
use.” 

Mrs. Lucas stressed that the proper 
use of packaging by the baking in- 
dustry is one of the most vital parts 
of the business. It should be beauti- 
ful but not so much so that it doesn’t 
ring the cash register, she empha- 
sized. The following criterions of a 
good package were given by the 
speaker: 

The package must protect the 
product into the consumer's hands, 
and as long as there is a slice left. 

It must be the right size and shape 
for stackability and fit in well in 
present counter space. 

The type must be legible. 

The color should be watched care- 
fully, since too much color may now 
be being used. 

Visibility is very important for 
sweet goods products and eye appeal, 
with the windows in boxes as large 
as possible without weakening the 
box. Special wrapping materials for 
specialty breads can also capitalize 
on the visibility angle. 

Convenience—one of the most im- 
portant hidden persuaders to the 
housewife. 

Design motif—the package should 
appeal through the proper design 
(which should also consider the pre- 
vious points). 

Enrichment’s Meaning Cloudy 

The speaker also felt that the av- 
erage consuming public was unin- 
formed about the baking industry, 
citing a survey which indicated that 
the average consumer feels enrich- 
ment means that butter and cream 
have been added to the product. 

The use of a packaging expert was 
urged, as a substantial aid to the 
bakery operator, who can consider all 
of these factors; the bakery operator 
himself should take a considerable 
interest in the design of the pack- 
age—it was also emphasized that the 
production man and the sales man- 
ager should be a part of the bakery’s 
packaging team. The speaker sug- 
gested that the bakery operator 
should know what is popular in the 
area and should be certain that the 
designer chosen knows materials and 
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NEW AIB COLOR FILM TO BE PREMIERED 
DURING ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—A new 35-min. slide film depicting activities of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will be premiered at the annual AIB meeting Oct. 27 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. in 


Chicago. 


Howard O. Hunter, AIB president, will present the film. Produced in 
color, it tells the story of the institute’s work in education, research and ser- 
vice. The film includes 138 slides portraying work in each of AIB’s four de- 
partments—its laboratories, the school of baking, department of sanitation 


and consumer service department. 


In addition to the film, AIB will present the reports of its treasurer, elec- 


tion and nominating committees. 


A. R. Fleischmann and Daniel J. Uhrig will present the institute’s new 
membership program. Mr. Fleischmann, vice president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Mr. Uhrig, president of American Bakeries, Inc., are co-chairmen 
of the program. Following this presentation, refreshments will be served in 


the second floor conference room. 


Buses will leave the Sherman Hotel at 2:40 p.m. for the 3 p.m. meeting, and 
will return to the Sherman about 5:30 p.m. 





plate problems, so that his knowl- 
edge of printing processes and the 
cost of materials will be reflected in 
a good package with proper coverage 
and color location to keep the cost 
in line. 

“If your product is right and you 
package according to these basic 
principles, you will have plenty of 
beauty and a jingling cash register- 
if not, look to your package,” Mrs. 
Lucas said. 

Calling human relations the base of 
the selling triangle, L. L. Cunning- 
ham, president of the Business Insti- 
tute of Milwaukee, stressed the im- 
portance of salesmanship to the aver- 
age retail baker, pointing out that 
any man is a salesman as long as he 
deals with people. 

“He sells goods that don’t come 
back to people who do.” Mr. Cun- 
ningham emphasized the importance 
of human relations and the proper 
communication—speaking effectively 
with sincerity and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cunningham also said that 
showmanship and the ability to see 
the proposition from the prospect’s 
point of view were valuable attrib- 
utes of the successful salesman, and 
urged the bakers to capitalize on this 
knowledge in their day-to-day con- 
tact with the customers. 

Robert M. Woods, the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, speaking on new devel- 
opments in freezing, showed how the 
present trend to convenience foods 
will continue to carry frozen baked 
foods to higher sales totals. The 
value of proper freezing practices 
and efficient freezing equipment in 
simplifying the retail bakers produc- 
tion and inventory job was also em- 
phasized. 

New developments in packaging for 
frozen bakery foods will expand the 
market for the baking industry, even 
extending to a frozen package con- 
taining a complete sandwich with 
filling for vending machines for 
frozen foods. Mr. Woods stressed that 
research departments of his own 
company and others in the baking in- 
dustry are constantly looking for new 
items in convenience foods, to save 
time for the consumer in her kitchen, 
but at the same time present a prod- 
uct she will be proud to serve—‘‘even 
passing it off as her own.” 


Bakery Promotion Panel 

The importance of proper bakery 
advertising and promotion was se- 
lected as the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion which completed the Wiscon- 
sin association’s general session. The 
moderator of the panel was Frank W. 
Cooley of The American Baker maga- 
zine in Minneapolis, who also pre- 


sented the lead-off discussion of 
Charles Forsberg, Altstadt & Lang- 
las Baking Co., Waterloo. 

Panel members included: George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
Ill.; James Grebe, Grebe’s Bakeries, 
Inc., Milwaukee; Marion F. Hoover, 
Tastee Bakery, Appleton, Wis.; Al 
Johnson, DeLuxe Bakery, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Dudley E. McFadden, Bakers 
of America Program, Chicago, IIL; 
Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery Co., 
LaCrosse, Wis.; Tom Scheuermann, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, and Harold Snyder, Baking 
Industry magazine, Chicago. 

Mr. Forsberg was delayed by 
weather in his flight to the Wisconsin 
meeting. His presentation emphasized 
that today’s baker is confronted with 
sO many problems concerning costs 
of both production and distribution, 
and the need for showing monthly 
profits, that there is a growing ten- 
dency by small and independent bak- 
ers to trim advertising budgets to the 
danger point. 

Mr. Forsberg’s discussion also 
stressed that yesterday’s and last 
year’s advertising is no guarantee of 
effectiveness today. “Old customers 
are continually moving away and dy- 
ing off and new customer prospects 
are moving into your territory so 
that your name or bread brands will 
mean little or nothing.”’ Mr. Fors- 
berg stressed that advertising is “not 
only the spice but the life blood of 
industry, becoming more so in an age 
when volume sales are required to 
offset the high costs of production 
and distribution.” 

“It requires nerve and great cour- 
age today to continue a 3% advertis- 
ing expenditure,” Mr. Forsberg’s ad- 
dress stressed, “but if you need addi- 
tional volume at regular prices for 
your products, it is the only safe way 
to proceed. If cuts in expenditures 
have to be made, do so in some other 
part of your business.” 

“Unfortunately when business gets 
tough, too many businessmen panic, 
start looking for spots to cut ex- 
penses, and unless guided by the sales 
executive instead of the bookkeeper, 
the advertising budget is the first to 
get the ax.” Other speakers on the ~ 
panel discussed promotional materi- 
al and assistance available from such 
organizations as the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, and the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America with its Na- 
tional Retail Bakers Week. The bak- 
er members related their experiences 
with specific, successful, promotion 
plans. 

The convention closed with the an- 
nual banquet and social hour. 
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Daffin Acquires 
Anglo American 
Mill Corporation 


LANCASTER, PA. — Daffin Manu- 
facturing Co., Lancaster, has acquired 
the assets and exclusive manufactur- 
ing rights of the Anglo American Mill 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky., according to 
an announcement by Irl A. Daffin, 
president. 

The Anglo American firm will be- 
come a division of the Daffin com- 
pany, and will be managed from Lan- 
caster by Cecil H. Dodd, president of 
Anglo American. The division will 
produce a line of feed and flour proc- 
essing equipment, all of which will be 
built in Lancaster. 

Anglo American’s inventory and 
certain production machinery will be 
moved from Owensboro and installed 
in Daffin’s Lancaster plants. 


Pelleting Equipment 

Anglo American was one of the 
first firms to develop a feed pelleting 
machine for compressing formulated 
ground feed into small tubes or nug- 
gets. 

“Currently there is a strong trend 
toward pelleting feed,” Mr. Daffin 
commented, “and the Anglo Ameri- 
can machine is one of its largest sell- 
ing products.” 

Anglo American was started in 
1908 when operators of the firm ac- 
quired manufacturing rights to an 
English-produced, self-contained flour 
mill. Since 1928, the Kentucky firm 
has expanded into a complete line of 
feed processing equipment while con- 
tinuing to build the flour mill. Mr. 
Dodd has been associated with the 
company for the past 26 years. 

Other products include heavy-duty 
hammermills, molasses blenders, hay 
cutters, and a high-precision chemi- 
cal blender known to the chemical 
and feed industry as the MacLellan 
batch mixer. 

Anglo American engages extensive- 
ly in foreign trade. 

The Daffin company makes mobile 
and stationary feed plants and pneu- 
matic feed handling equipment. Its 
own line will be augmented by the 
production, sales and service of the 
Anglo American grain processing 
equipment, Mr. Daffin said. 
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Molasses Firm Bids 
To Be First Tenant 
At Toledo Terminal 


TOLEDO—A New Jersey company 
has submitted a bid to become the 
first tenant of the cargo terminal be- 
ing developed at Presque Isle by the 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority. 

It is the Industrial Molasses Co. of 
Leonia, N.J., which submitted terms 
for leasing a 4 million-gallon liquid 
bulk cargo terminal on 4% acres of 
the site. 

The firm has indicated that by 
1969, it would expect to be moving 
200,000 tons edible oils through the 
terminal annually. This would include 
such products as blackstrap and beet 
molasses, cane sugar, imported vege- 
table oils, and fish oil and fish solu 
bles. 

Under terms of the bid, the com- 
pany would construct the liquid cargo 
facilities at its own expense at a cost 
of almost $500,000. It would then 
turn the title to the structure over 
to the port authority and occupy it 
as a tenant under a 25-year-lease. 
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Carl Waalen 


Carl Waalen Retires 
From USDA Post 


SAN FRANCISCO—Carl Waalen, 


grain division of 
Marketing Service 
and Nevada 
retired re- 


supervisor of the 
the Agricultural 
for northern California 
for the past 17 years, 
cently. 

He had been with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 40 years. 

Mr. Waalen was honored at a din- 
ner in Stockton, Cal., given by the 
Stockton Grain Exchange. He re- 
ceived a gift of camera equipment 
from friends and associates attend- 
ing the dinner. 

A graduate of Carleton 
Northfield, Minn., and the University 
of Colorado forestry school, Mr. 
Waalen first went to Canada, but he 
returned to the U.S. in 1917 and 
joined the USDA grain division in 
Minneapolis. During depression years 
he worked with several government 
committees engaged in distributing 
grain to drouth areas. 

In 1937, he went to Duluth, and 
in 1942 became supervisor for north- 
ern California and Nevada. 


Formation of Elevator 
Supply Firm Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ira S. Willis has 
announced the formation of the B. & 
W. Elevator Supply Co., a Minnesota 
corporation, to serve country eleva- 
tors in the spring wheat area of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

The new firm will sell and service 
the line of Clipper cleaners and Ran- 
dolph driers. It will also handle Ideal 
grain cleaning machinery as well as 
other equipment for cleaning and 
treating grain and seed. Plans in- 
clude a centrally-located warehouse 
in the area for parts and equipment. 

Mr. Willis was a long-time execu- 
tive with Superior Separator Co 
Other personnel in the new company 
include Lawrence Boatz, Fargo, N.D.: 
Paul Bartholomew and Ben Hushka, 
both = gga N.D.; Robert Baska, 
Clark, and John Malecha, Hop- 
kins, Bay They were formerly as- 
sociated with the Superior firm. 

“These people have worked with 
and served the country elevators for 
many years,” Mr. Willis declared, 
“and are fully acquainted with their 
cleaning problems.” The paramount 
objective of the company is to ren- 
der prompt and efficient service on 
repairs and parts for existing equip- 
ment, he said. 
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Rushing Harvest Said 
Big Cause of High 


Moisture Content 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—*“Rush- 
ing the wheat harvest” before the 
rain is ready is the principal cause 
of tl high moisture content which 
leads to deterioration of wheat in 
sto e, Kansas elevator operators 
bel 

In a survey of conditioning and 
qua iintenance practices at lo- 
cal Kansas elevators, most operators 
agreed premature cutting was the 
main reason for the wet grain. Poor 
weather conditions during harvest 
was the next most important reason 
for i 

Findings of the survey are record- 
ed i ew lletin on “Wheat Stor- 
age ist published by the Kansas 
igricultt experiment station at 
Kansa State College, Manhattan 


The study was made by L. Orlo Sor- 


enson, K-State rricultural econo- 
list, and Stanley K. Thurston, with 
A inch of the farmer coop- 
erative service, U.S. Department of 
Agricultu 
Although 1958 was a wet year and 


wheat with high moisture content had 


nticipated, about a third of the 
elevator operators indicated that wet 
heat is a serious problem every 
Most elevators insist that moisture 
tent be not more than 13% for 
new wheat, but Mr. Sorenson and 
M Thurston found a _ significant 
nun M h would take wheat with 
14 sture content. Four opera- 
tol " drying machinery 
said they would take wheat with 
14 above 


14° noisture and 
I vent deterioration of the 


17 
grain in storage, most elevator man- 
igers said they turned grain about 
three times a year. However, some 


operators turn the grain monthly 


Costs of conditioning and maintain 


ing quality of wheat ranged from 
1.17 to 3.02¢ bu. at the elevators sur- 
veyed, depending upon the size of the 
elevator and facilities for storage 
Cc-ts, for instance umped where 


elevating machinery handled grain 


illabDie on re 


bulletin is av 
Distribution Center 
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quest from the 
Kansas State College 
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Food Products 


in the Space Age 


By Byron T. Shaw 


> 


= 
me 


Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


HE modern American supermar- 

ket—-with its tremendous vol- 
ume and variety of attractive, high- 
quality food—is truly a remarkable 
development. Today’s homemaker 
buys with confidence and with hardly 
a thought to the efforts involved in 
producing, precessing and marketing 
these _ nutritious, easy-to-prepare 
foods. Even farther from her mind 
ire the years of painstaking research 
behind every product she buys. 

Yet, she and millions of other 
American homemakers determine in 
i very real way the kinds and quali- 
foods that are developed 
through research and placed by the 
food industry on supermarket shelves. 
They do this when they buy or re- 
fuse to buy the products offered. 

Their buying habits tell us, for 

that as incomes rise, they 

vant higher quality in all their foods 
more “basic goodness” in appear- 
flavor and texture. As they be- 
more nutrition-conscious, they 
meat, milk, fruits and 
egetables—with the nutrients kept 

And as they go into salaried 
in ever greater numbers, they 
want foods easy to buy, carry, store 
and prepare 

These are the kinds of food prod- 
ucts that consumers are seeking in 
today’s supermarkets, and the de- 
mands will certainly increase in the 
years ahead. It is the task of scien- 
tists, farmers and the food industry 
to make these products available. 
I've been asked to report briefly on 


ties ol 


ince 
come 


want more 


intact 
jobs 


/~) 


am AOUA” 


am 


the progress research is making on 
at least a few of them. 

As you know, most of USDA's re- 
search is cooperative with state ex- 
periment stations, and some of our 
work is being done under contract 
by industry. You realize also that 
the farflung food industry conducts a 
great deal of research on its own. 
Although we have good working re- 
lationships with industrial scientists, 
we naturally are not in a position to 
know about all of their work. I will 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Shaw origi- 
nally presented this report before the 
recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains at Chicago. 





try, however, to give a general pic- 
ture of what research is doing to im- 
prove tomorrow's food products. 
First, research is building better 
qualities into foods as they are pro- 
duced on the farm. Just as scientists 
developed the family-size turkey and 
the meat-type hog, they’re now ex- 
ploring the possibility of developing 
beef cattle that will provide a higher 
proportion of lean, tender beef 
and hens that will lay eggs 
longer lasting fresh qualities. 
Research has shown that these 
characteristics are inherited, which 
means that we can select breeding 
stock with the ability to transmit 
them to their offspring. We still have 
a long way to go in this work, but 


with 


The care you take 


in choosing your bag design 
/ 


comes back 


to you 


in increased sales! 


I'm confident that tomorrow’s super- 
markets will be selling beef, milk and 
eggs with these built-in consumer 
qualities. 

Other scientists are breeding bet- 
ter fruits and vegetables—potatoes 
with higher total solids and more 
vitamin C, for example giant- 
size, high-flavored blueberries 3 
tender snapbeans that will hold their 
moisture longer . and sweetcorn 
with more sugar that will not turn 
to starch as quickly as present vari- 
eties. They're also developing im- 
proved cultural and pest-control prac- 
tices that will protect these good 
qualities through growth and _ har- 
vest. 

The best of qualities built into 
farm foods, however, are of no value 
if they are lost between the farm and 
the consumer. Today, as you know, 
refrigeration is the primary means 
of preventing spoilage of most of our 
farm food products as they move 
through the complicated market sys- 
tem. And it has an unquestioned 
place in the future. But we're all 
aware that it is costly and less than 
ideal in many instances. And there 
would be a distinct advantage if shelf 
life of perishable foods could be ex- 
tended beyond that attained by refri- 
geration alone. 

A second contribution of research, 
therefore, is to find supplemental 
ways of retarding deterioration and 
spoilage of perishable foods and thus 
extend their market and storage life 
as fresh products. 


New Methods Studied 

Among the new methods being 
studied are irradiation and antibio- 
tics. As you know, much publicity has 
been given recently to research on 
irradiated foods. Some of the reports 
have implied that a revolution in food 
processing is just around the corner; 
other reports have been discouraging. 
The real future of irradiated foods 
probably lies somewhere in between. 

A great deal of research is going 
on with irradiation in both govern- 
ment and industrial laboratories. And 
some type of experimental irradiation 
treatment is being tried on nearly 
all of the common foods, including 
meats, milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables 
and bakery products. Irradiation is 
being tried, for example, in doses 
large enough to completely sterilize 
the product, and in smaller doses to 
give partial sterilization, with anti- 
biotics or other chemicals added to 
supplement the irradiation. This par- 
tial sterilization is also being com- 
bined with mild heat treatments or 
refrigeration. 

Some of the foods given each treat- 
ment appear to be excellent, some 
fair, and some unacceptable. From 
the standpoint of meat flavor alone, 
for example, irradiated pork ap- 
parently rates highest, veal inter- 
mediate, and beef lowest in accept- 
ability. Irradiated blueberries and 
strawberries have remained in good 
condition for two to five months. 
Cherries stand up for awhile and then 
change to a color resembling the 
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canned product. Irradiation retards 
spoilage of ripe tomatoes but delays 
ripening of green tomatoes. Sprout- 
ing of potatoes has been delayed by 
irradiation, but, in some cases at 
least, the treated potatoes are more 
susceptible to decay. 

I must stress that these results 
and others obtained so far are pre- 
liminary and, in some cases, different 
laboratories are getting different re 
sults with the same foods. 

The question of safety has ap- 
parently been answered favorably 
that is, irradiated foods do not be- 
come radioactive and are safe for 
human consumption. Destruction of 
vitamins has been reported in some 
cases. And the question of total suit- 
ability has not been finally settled 


Many Questions Unanswered 

There are also many other ques- 
tions still to be answered. For ex- 
ample: How much irradiation can be 
applied to a product without causing 
changes in the flavor, odor or tex- 
ture? The dosage level is extremely 
critical, and each food tolerates a 
different amount. How much longer 
will irradiated fresh foods hold up 
before deterioration begins? This 
period must Je long enough to offset 
the extra cost of processing. Will 
irradiated products with new flavor 
or texture be acceptable to consum- 
ers? And, finally, will the irradiation 
process be economically feasible on 
a commercial scale? 

You can that a great 
more research will have to be done 
before irradiated foods will appear 
on supermarket shelves. On the basis 
of results obtained so far, I believe 
they will come—that eventually we 
will have foods that have been pre- 
served by irradiation, along with 
foods preserved by conventional 
means ... we will have fresh foods 
that have a longer useful life as a 
result of irradiation combined with 
antibiotic or other chemical treat- 
ments before refrigeration. And I be- 
lieve, just as we have learned to like 
canned, frozen and dehydrated foods, 
we will learn to like at least some of 
the flavors or textures of irradiated 
foods. 

I've mentioned antibiotics in con- 
nection with irradiation. These com- 
pounds also show promise when used 
alone, as a supplement to refrigera- 
tion in extending the market life of 
fresh food products. Two antibiotics 
have been approved for use on fresh 
poultry meat. And research is con- 
tinuing on antibiotics for this use, as 
well as for use on other fresh prod- 


ucts. 


NEW COOKBOOK—Robert L. Er- 
zinger, sales and advertising depart- 
ment of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, checks the printing job on 
Fisher’s new cookbook, “Bake Your 
Sea Level Best.” The 32-page cook- 
book features Fisher’s Blend recipes 
developed especially for homemakers 
living west of the Cascade mountain 
range. 


deal 


see 
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In studies with beef, for example, 
whole carcasses infused through the 
arteries with an antibiotic solution 
showed no internal spoilage when 
refrigeration was delayed for 48 
hours or longer. Surface spoilage was 
controlled by spraying the carcass 
with the same solution. 

Tests with fruits and vegetables, 
including cauliflower, peas, radishes 
and peaches, indicate that antibiotics 
are effective in controlling many of 
the organisms that cause rotting, dis- 
coloration and shriveling after har- 
vest. Spinach washed in water con- 
taining an antibotic, for example, 
showed almost no decay when held 
at room temperature for three days. 
Treatment of raw salads and cole 
slaw not only reduced spoilage but 
also prevented the darkening that 
usually occurs in these products. 


Search for Antibiotics 

Some attention is being given to a 
specific search for antibiotics that are 
effective against the various food 
spoilage organisms—just as penicillin 
and other antibiotics are effective 
against specific human disease organ- 
isms. This is a promising field of re- 
search that might well be expanded. 

Whenever antibiotics are consider- 
ed for use in preserving food, the 
question of chemical residues is im- 
mediately raised. Studies conducted 
so far indicate that some antibiotics 
are destroyed in foods that are cook- 
ed before being eaten. Some others— 
streptomycin, for example—are not 
destroyed by cooking. Of course, 
foods eaten raw would undoubtedly 
contain some antibiotic residue. So, 
after all the facts are in, it will still 
be up to the regulatory agencies to 
decide the safety question. After safe- 
ty is assured, the use of antibiotics 
on food products will be determined 
by the responses and preferences ex- 
pressed by consumers. 

Thus far, I've been discussing re- 
search to develop improved qualities 
in farm foods and to preserve them 
through the normal interval of mar- 
keting and home storage. But con- 
sumers want more than this. 

They want seasonal foods through- 
out the year. They want them as 
nearly ready to eat as possible. And 
they want to store them in the kitch- 
en for extended periods. These de- 
mands call for processing methods 
that convert our familiar farm foods 
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APPLE PIE PROMOTION — General 


Mills, Inc., and the National Apple 
Growers are staging a consumer advertising and promotion campaign this fall 
focusing on apple pie. GMI salesmen are supplying bakers with the posters 
pictured here and full details on the promotion. 





into essentially new products. And 
so here is a third way that research 
is contributing to improved foods for 
tomorrow. 

Without question, frozen foods 
have been the major development in 
the food processing industry during 
the last 15 to 20 years. One of the 
big drawbacks to commercial frozen 
foods has been loss of the original 
high quality that frequently occurs 
between the freezing plant and the 
consumer. Industry has long been 
aware of this situation and, several 
years ago, asked USDA to see what 
could be done about it. As a result of 
extensive studies, we’re learning the 
whole story of how frozen foods de- 
teriorate, how to measure loss of 
quality, and how to prevent it. Brief- 
ly stated, we've learned that frozen 
foods accumulate all damage from 
overly high temperatures occurring 
anywhere along the line of distribu- 
tion. Once done, the damage cannot 
be undone. 

Based on this research, an all-in- 
dustry task force has been organized 
to conduct an educational campaign 
to improve commercial practices in 
the handling of frozen foods. I'm con- 
fident that as a result of these re- 
search and educational activities, to- 


morrow’s frozen foods will be a great 
deal better than they are today. 
The next big development in the 
od-processing industry, I believe, 
will come in the field of concentrated 
products. In most farm foods, as you 
know, water accounts for the major 
part of the weight and bulk. And 
millions of tons of water are hauled, 
processed and stored as foods move 
from farms to consumers. By elimi- 
iting part or all of this water, the 


shipping, storage and carrying job 
can be greatly reduced. The commer- 
cial success of frozen concentrated 


fruit juices, dry mixes of many kinds, 
dehydrated mashed potatoes and in- 
stant dry skim milk shows clearly 
that consumers will buy concentrated 
products if quality and price are 
right 

A great deal of effort is going into 
research right now on concentrated 
whole milk products—in both liquid 
and dry forms. One big unanswered 
question in the development of a 
liquid concentrate is whether it has 
to be completely sterilized. Such a 
product keeps well, even at room 
temperature, but the heat required 
for sterilization affects the flavor 
Non-sterile concentrates have better 
flavor but require refrigeration and 
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have a limited shelf life. As you 
know, both sterile and non-sterile 
products are on the market. The pres- 
ent trend in research appears to be 
toward a sterile product, in which 
two parts water are added to one 
part concentrate 

In USDA, we're putting main em- 
phasis on the development of a dry 
whole milk that will be stable and 
reconstitute instantly to milk of 
fresh natural flavor. We have a pilot 
plant product that reconstitutes 
readily and has an excellent flavor 
But after nine to 12 weeks’ storage 
at room temperature, the flavor be- 
gins to change and a definite stale or 
“storage” flavo1 develops Under re- 
frigeration at 38° F., the storage life 
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POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than half 
a century. Such enduring business relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith . . . and both of these are basic in our 
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this. We’re working 
intensively to improve the flavor 
stability and to determine the cost 
involved in a continuous process such 
as industry would require to put out 
an economical dry whole milk. 

USDA scientists are also develop- 
ing fruit and vegetable products with 
all or part of the water removed. 
Orange and grapefruit juice powders 
are in commercial production, but at 
present, I believe, the total output is 
going to the military. Tomato juice 
powder has passed the pilot-plant 
stage and commercial development of 
the process has begun. Full-flavored 
fruit juice superconcentrates have 
been developed in which the juice has 
been reduced to about one-seventh of 
its original volume. The volatile fla- 
voring constituents driven off during 
evaporation are captured and added 
back to give a natural, full flavor. 
These superconcentrates are now be- 
ing produced commercially for use in 
manufacturing jellies, candies, ice 
cream and other foods. Consumer 
preference studies indicate they will 
also be popular as beverage concen- 


is better than 


trates 
Another promising new product is 
dried potato flakes. Mashed potatoes 
can be prepared from these dehy- 
drated flakes easily and quickly, and 
their quality is excellent. The flakes 
can be made from potato varieties 
grown in all parts of the country, 
which means low shipping costs be- 
tween farms and dehydration plants. 
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Durkee Begins New Series of Sales 
Aids for Bakers with Doughnut Kit 


Several potato processors are now 
manufacturing this product. 

Industry, too, is developing some 
interesting concentrated potato prod- 
ucts. Among these are frozen concen- 
trated mashed potatoes and large-size 
dehydrated potato dice for use in 
manufacturing potato salad. 

Fully dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables in regular piece form usually 
are slow to rehydrate and often do 
not reabsorb as much moisture as 
they originally contained. Some fla- 
vor is also usually lost. USDA scien- 
tists have found that by dehydrating 
the product to about 50%, however, 
it rehydrates quickly and fully and 
retains its fresh flavor. By combin- 
ing this partial dehydration with 
freezing and canning, they have come 
up with excellent products that pack 
inte about half the space normally 
required. These processes are called 
“dehydrofreezing” and “dehydrocan- 
ning.” 

Dehydrofrozen apples are in com- 
mercial production and are finding a 
ready market in the baking trade. 
One food chain, I understand, is us- 
ing this product exclusively in its 
apple pies. Dehydrofrozen pimentos 
have been used for some time in man- 
ufacturing pimento cheese spreads. 
Dehydrofrozen cherries and peas and 
dehydrocanned apples are being 
commercially produced on a trial 
basis. We think homemakers may 
very well “take to” these partially 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables, be- 
cause they cffer substantially the 
same convenience as frozen and can- 
ned foods and save precious space in 
home freezers and cupboards. 

I could list many other pctential 
food products—for every department 
of tomorrow’s supermarket. We our- 
selves are working on concentrated 
sweetened cream, for example—ched- 
dar cheese of more uniform quality 

frozen cuts of meat protected 
with transparent film... butter with 
better flavor and spreadability 
and additional precooked frozen food 
products. Industry and the states 
could add many more to the list. 

The point I'd like to leave with you 
is this: These and all the other foods 
I've mentioned have one thing in 
common. They are products of re- 
search—on the farm, in the factory, 
and in the supermarket. It is re- 
search that has given us the abun- 
dance of good foods we enjoy today- 
and that will give us even better 
foods tomorrow. 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A new series of merchandising pro- 
motions to help retail bakers sell 
more goods profitably has been 
launched by Durkee Famous Foods. 
The first subject is designed to call 
attention to the variety of delicious 
doughnuts bakers everywhere will be 
offering their customers during the 
peak autumn season. 

Durkee’s subject is called “After- 
the-Game Doughnuts,” and the free 
merchandising kit contains eye- 
catching selling aids that will enable 
bakers to promote their entire se- 
lection of doughnut items. Pictured 
are yeast raised doughnuts in sev- 
eral forms, such as glazed and jelly 
filled, round sticks and twists, and 
tender, brown fried cakes. All are 
illustrated in a full-color, composite 
photograph with a “buy me” autumn 
background theme. 

Durkee’s After-the-Game Dough- 
nuts merchandising kit contains an 
8 by 19 in. window banner, a 9 by 
12 in. self-standing easel card, and 
one color illustrated formula for 
making several varieties of dough- 
nuts. 

In addition, the Durkee kits will 
include their popular ‘“‘merchandis- 
ing extra” to help bakers advertise 
their custom cake decorating service. 
A new, attractive wall poster and 
package stuffers will tell customers 
about specially decorated cakes for 
birthdays, weddings, parties, etc. 

Bakers can obtain their After-the- 
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Game Doughnut kits without cost 
from their Durkee representative or 
by writing to Durkee Famous Foods, 
Bakery Service Department, 900 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


NEW PROMOTION — Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods has launched its “After 
the Game Doughnuts” promotion for 
bakers as the first of a new series 
of merchandising aids to bakers. A 
complete kit of sales aids will be 
made available with each kit. 





Carl W. Swanson Named President 


Of American Bakers Cooperative 


TEANECK, N.J.—Carl W. Swan- 
son was elected president of the 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J., at the annual stock- 
holders meeting held recently at the 
St. Moritz Hotel, New York City. Mr. 
Swanson, owner of the Worcester 
Baking Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been in the baking industry for many 
years and has held many honorary 
posts in the field. 

Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, 
Harlan, Ky., was elected vice presi- 
dent. The post of treasurer was filled 
by Clement F. Harris, the Harris- 
Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa. John E. 
Lange, who continues as_ general 
manager of ABC, was chosen secre- 
tary. 

In addition to Messrs. Swanson, 
Ellison and Harris, six other mem- 
bers were elected to the board of di- 
rectors. They are Lloyd C. Bost, Bost 
Bakery, Shelby, N.C.; Donald Deans, 
Renton Baking Co., Inc., North 
Adams, Mass.; William B. Finney, 
Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, Texas; 
R. J. Lewis, Lewis Brothers Bakeries, 
Inc., Anna, Ill.; Sherwin Overholt, 
Our Own Bakeries, Inc., Marquette, 
Mich.; and Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, Colo. 

Approximately 85 members and 
guests took part in the meeting. The 
conference’s first session was opened 
by Mr. Lange, who introduced the 
new president, Mr. Swanson. Mr. 
Lange then gave the keynote address 
which had as its theme “Let’s Go 
Like 60 in ’'59.” 

In the morning session, Joseph J. 
Kozak, director of merchandising, 
spoke on the marketing of baked 
food products in a talk titled, “Let's 
Go To Market For Profits.” Tom 
Calak, heading ABC’s new dealer re- 


lations division, spoke on the topic, 
“Bridging the Gap With Dealer Re- 
lations,"’ emphasizing the need for a 
sound program of goodwill aimed at 
grocers. 

Other highlights of the first day's 
session included an address by David 
Kaplan, president of the Economics 
of Distribution Foundation, Inc., who 
spoke on the important need for a 
re-appraisal of baking distribution. 
Chester A. Smith, consumer rela- 
tions consultant for National Truck 
Leasing System, reviewed the ad- 
vantage of truck leasing for both 
small and large bakeries. Bert E. 
Fraad, automotive service manager, 
A. E. Friedgen, Inc., closed the first 
day’s session with a talk on the 
principles of economical fleet opera- 
tions. 

The second day’s session was de- 
voted to a presentation of American 
Bakers Cooperative’s 1959 advertis- 
ing program, which covered the 
media of radio, television, newspaper, 
outdoor advertising and point-of-sale. 

The final session of the conference 
included talks on bakery production, 
purchasing and accounting. Edward 
S. Mack, ABC’s director of produc- 
tion control, discussed ‘“‘What’s New” 
in bakery production. He was fol- 
lowed by Thomas F. Spooner, who 
talked about the Wallace & Tiernan 
Do-Maker Process. George O'Rourke, 
ABC’s director of purchasing, re- 
viewed the cooperative’s purchasing 
progress over the past year. 

The final two speakers at the con- 
ference were John T. McCarthy, di- 
rector of member relations, talking 
on accounting activities; and Ear] H. 
Thompson, division sales manager, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales, dis- 
cussed the ‘“Plentiful Scarcity’ in 
fats and oils. 
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Commonwealth 
Meeting Endorses 
28-Page Statement 


MONTREAL—The Commonwealth 
trade and economic conference con- 
cluded recently with the endorsement 
of a 28-page statement that took 11 
delegates close to 36 hours to prepare. 
Among other things the statement 
said: “We are agreed on the need for 
measures to mitigate the adverse ef- 
fect of protection afforded to basic 
agricultural commodities and miner- 
als.” 

Recognizing that countries within 
the Commonwealth have certain ob- 
ligations to producers of agricultural 
and mineral products it was further 
stated: “We agree on the need to 
limit and to seek progressively to re- 
duce the level of effective protection 


afforded to basic agricultural com- 
modities and minerals where this 
tends to discourage domestic con- 


sumption or causes difficulties for low 
cost production elsewhere.” 

The statement also warned that ex- 
cessive production can lead to the 
building up of surpluses. The follow- 
ing trade agreements are to be re- 
viewed: Canada-Australia; Canada- 
West Indies; Australia-New Zealand, 
and New Zealand-U.K 

The conference supported full use 
of trade missions, trade fairs and 
similar promotional activities to pro- 
mote Commonwealth trade. Among 
commodity problems it recognized 
the serious situation resulting from 
wide fluctuations in prices and the 
need for remedial action. 

It recommended “urgent considera- 
tion should be given to the question 
of how the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) could be 
strengthened to make it a more ef- 
fective instrument for dealing with 
these problems. We also realize how 
important it is that efforts should be 
made to avoid placing obstacles in the 
way of the export of manufactured 
goods from the less developed coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth.” 

Both the Canadian and Australian 
governments expressed pleasure re- 
garding the U.K.’s declarations that 
it intends to take part in preparatory 
discussions for a new International 
Wheat Agreement. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Another Possible 
Use of Sorghum 


Grain Suggested 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Anoth- 
er possible industrial use of sorghum 
grain has been suggested by agricul- 
tural scientists at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

Phytic acid in the grain, like that 
in corn, may be used as a metal 
scavenger in certain industrial proc- 
esses. For example, the acid will re- 
move trace quantities of iron in soy- 
bean oil. Since traces of iron in the 
oil prevent it from keeping, anything 
that will remove the traces of iron is 
valuable. 

The K-State scientists were able to 
separate phytic acid from sorghum 
grain. And they found it in quanti- 
ties large enough to be used. They 
think it should be as easy to get it 
from sorghum grain as from corn— 
where most of it now comes from. 

Chemists who did the research are 
I. Cheng Wang, H. L. Mitchell and 
H. N. Barham. 





Quaker Oats Using 


Green Bay in Test 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—It has been 
learned that Green Bay is one of the 
two cities selected by the Quaker 
Oats Co. to test the effectiveness of 
cereal marketing devices. The break- 
fast cereal that will be used in the 
study is Muffets Shredded Wheat, a 
member of Quaker’s ready-to-eat ce- 
real family. 

William Gray, Quaker Oats sales 
representative, explained the purpose 
of the test was to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of coupons and othe! 
money-saving offers as a sampling 
aid and general sales stimulator fot 
cereals. Mr. Gray said that coupons 
worth 10¢ toward the purchase of 
Muffets Shredded Wheat would be 
mailed to 75% of Green Bay’s fam- 
ilies. 

“The primary purpose of the test,” 
Mr. Gray said, “is to determine the 
effectiveness of coupons as a sam- 
pling aid.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Congressman Urges 
Farmer-Market 
Partnership 


CHICAGO—A free enterprise part- 
nership between the farmers of 
America and the people who market 
what farmers produced was urged 
recently by Harold D. Cooley (D., 
N.C.), chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Rep. Cooley 
arranged by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for 85 leading Chicago busi- 
nessmen, officials of other commodity 
exchanges throughout the country 
and political leaders. Three members 
of his committee were present: Ralph 
Harvey (R., Ind.), Charles B. Hoeven 
(R., Iowa), and Sid Simpson, (R., 
Ill.). Representatives Charles A. 
Boyle (D.), Mrs. Marguerite Stitt 
Church (R.) and Barratt O'Hara (D.) 
of Illinois, along with Judge M. L. 
Igoe, Chicago, were in the audience. 

Commenting that the board of 
trade welcomed the opportunity to 
explore solutions to the current farm 
situation, Thomas E. Hosty, chair- 
man of the board, then called on Rob- 
ert C. Liebenow, board president, to 
introduce Rep. Cooley. 

Remarking that the problems of 
agriculture affect the well being of 


spoke at a luncheon 


all our people, Rep. Cooley then 
traced farm legislation over the past 
25 years, concluding that we now 


have the blessing of abundance. He 
added that now teamwork is needed 
to get produce from the farm to those 
who need it. Our farms can outpro- 
duce our own needs, but this pre- 
sents us with a challenge to solve 
these problems of overproduction, he 
said. 

City must team with country—pro- 
ducers and distributors must work to- 
gether—to move our produce into use 
through normal trade channels. Rep 
Cooley closed with an invitation to 
work with his committee because “we 
need your help and farmers want your 
friendship.” 
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H. H. WEGENER DIES 

OKLAHOMA CITY—H. H. Wege- 
ner, Oklahoma City, who in the early 
days operated grain elevators, died 
of a heart attack Sept. 18. Mr. Wege- 
ner, a native of Illinois, came to Ok- 
lahoma in 1893. Connected for a 
short time with the El] Reno mill and 
elevator, he later operated elevators 
at Okarche, Waurika and Walters. 
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Petitions on Tariff 
Suspension to Be 


Filed by Carriers 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—West side and 


east side carriers will file separate 
petitions with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, requesting they 
vacate the Division 2 suspension of 
the lower export rate under I & S 
7008. This involves tariffs naming 18¢ 
and 20¢ rates on soybeans to New 
Orleans for export 

Division 2 suspended the tariffs for 
seven months to investigate facts 
Surrounding the case. Contention of 
the objectors, mainly the barge lines, 
was that tl proposed reductions 
would represent an operating loss to 
the railroads. This, if proved, would 
amount to unfair competition for the 
competing torms of transportation, 
the trade said. Both east and west 
side carriers are filing petitions be- 


cause operating costs are slightly dif- 
ferent 


. 


C. C. Dehne, Sr., traffic representa- 
tive of the Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn., and Paul 
Hughes, secretary of the group, con- 
ferred with railroad officials on the 
matter at St. Louis recently. Previ- 
jusly, Mr. Dehne, in a telegram, had 
asked that the ICC decline to sus 
pend the tariffs 

Meantime, Southern Freight Traf- 
fic Bure 133M, effective Sept. 1 
illows new coarse grain rate for 
export on the east side. This is 25¢ 
cwt. north of Memphis and 23¢ Mem- 
phis south. It is believed that this 
will help the export movement of 
corn n that side of the river 
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Let Lykes handle your flour ship- 
ments expertly on modern car- 
goliners sailing from U. S$. GULF 
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Conventio La 


October 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 





1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 
Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. 
Telephone: FR 2-2100 
World-famous restaurants 
COLLEGE INN 


¥ ~ PORTERAOUSE 








right 
into the 


S AIR-CONDITIONED 


~~ 
CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS 
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Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falis, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIL 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc,, Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 





Established 1893 


(ZOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
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Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


December 


Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dec. 18—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers educational conference, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich.; contact, 
George Bedell, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., Henry Grady 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, TL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Review... 


The railways have asked the board 





Farmer Loses 
Appeal 


British Columbia turkey farmer, 
Stephen Francis Murphy, of Mission 
City and Princeton, has lost his ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Canada 
to have the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act declared unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court Oct. 7 announced a 
unanimous decision upholding the 
board as the sole marketing agency 
for prairie wheat, oats and barley. 

The case began in 1954 when Mr. 
Murphy came to Winnipeg and at- 
tempted to ship three bags of wheat, 
oats and barley to his Mission City 
farm. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
refused the shipment because Mr. 
Murphy did not have a Canadian 
Wheat Board permit. Mr. Murphy 
took the case to court, asking that 
the railway be ordered to carry the 
grain; his case being based on sec- 
tion 121 of the British North America 


Act which authorizes free trade be- 
tween provinces. 
While Mr. Murphy’s action was 


against the railway, it was primarily 
a test of the validity of the Wheat 
Board Act and because of this the 
federal justice department took over 
the case. Dec. 16, 1955, Justice Ralph 
Maybank, Winnipeg, in Court of 
Queen’s Bench, ruled the act was 
valid and constitutional. Mr. Murphy 
then took his case to the Supreme 


Court of Canada which heard it last 
February. 

Mr. Murphy was represented by 
M. J. Finklestein, Winnipeg lawyer 


W. R. Jackett, deputy minister of 
justice, represented his department. 


Clean-Up Harvest 
Delayed 

One of the earliest clean-up har- 
vests in the history of Western Can- 
ada has been fouled by frequent light 
to heavy rains across the northern 
regions of agricultural production. 
The harvest has long been completed 
over huge acreages of the west, but 
in some of the small northerly sec- 
tions in all three provinces as much 
as 70% remains to be threshed. How- 
ever, the amount of unharvested crop 
may not total more than 10% of the 
total for Western Canada. 

With days shortening for field 
operations, a prolenged period of dry 
favorable weather is needed in the 
northern sections of Western Canada 
to complete the work before the 
falls. In the southern and cen- 
tral regions there is generally a very 
definite deficiency of surface and 
subsoil moisture reserves. 


Protests Filed 
Against Rate Hike 


Eight provincial governments and 
several national organizations have 
filed protests against the applications 
of the Canadian railways for a 
freight rate increase. The railways 
have asked for a 19% increase to 


snow 


cover the costs of possible wage in- 
creases for employees. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners began 
hearings of the railways’ application 
Oct. 6. 


for increased rates in advance of 
aciually granting increased wages to 
employees. This is the first time 
such an action has been taken by the 
railways. Meanwhile, the 130,000 
non-operating railway employees are 
threatening to strike if pay increases 
are not granted. 

The provinces have protested the 
board’s hearing of the application on 
the grounds that no legal case for 
financial need on the part of the rail- 
ways has been made. The board, they 
maintained, has no jurisdiction to in- 
crease freight rates until additiona! 
wage costs have actually been in- 
curred. The board rejected this sug- 
gestion. As a result the provinces 
all except Ontario and Quebec—plan 


to present their objections to the 
federal cabinet. 
The Canadian National Railways’ 


counsel told the board that the pro- 
posed wage increases, if extended to 
all employees, would cost the rail- 
way $41,500,000 and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway $26,300,000 over the 
next 14 months. 


Churehill Again 
Sets Record 
For the eighth successive year a 


new shipping record out of the Port 
of Churchill on Hudson Bay has been 


established. The current shipping 
season ended Oct. 10 when the last 
of 55 cargoes cleared for overseas 


boosting the aggregate for the year 
to 19.5 million bushels or more than 
3 million bushels ahead of last year 
The first vessel docked July 27 and 
made three trips during the season 
The largest single cargo was 524,000 
bu. Mest of the wheat went to the 
U.K., but other destinations included 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. 


Review of Seaway 
Tolis Asked 


The three prairie wheat pools 
through their central board, Cana- 
dian Cooperative Wheat Producers, 


Ltd., have urged the federal govern- 
ment to review its St. Lawrence Sea- 
way policy with a view to continuing 
a “no-tolls” policy. In the pool’s view, 
the imposition of tolls would be det- 
rimental to the prairie provinces and 


would, at the same time, be a re- 
versal of government policy since 
1903. 

“Imposition of tolls on the Wel- 


land Canal will cause western farm- 
ers to lose some of the benefits they 
have enjoyed before seaway con- 
struction. Tolls on grain will destroy 
possible benefits to western farmers 
while tolls on iron ore, package goods 
and petroleum products will further 
raise western production costs add- 
ing to the already serious cost-price 
imbalance,” the pool submission said. 

The submission made several spe- 
cific requests, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

Before any action is taken toward 
the levy of tolls on the movement of 
grain on the seaway, the effect of 
the movement of grain over the toll- 
free U.S. water ways should be 
studied; 
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circumstances should 
tolls be charged on the movement of 
freight through the Welland Canal on 


Unde r no 


which navigation presently is free; 

The government should consider 
the value of the seaway to Western 
Canada as a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the economic problems of ag- 
riculture—an industry in danger of 
becoming chronically depressed. 

The submission concluded by point- 
ing out that “the seaway is national 
in scope and in benefits, but the im- 
position of tolls places much of the 
burden of paying it on the west which 
is ill-equipped to meet the obliga- 
tion.’ 

Similar arguments have been pre- 


sented to the 
the Manit 
ernments 


federal government by 
ba and Saskatchewan gov- 


THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


BIN SPLITS OPEN 

AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO—A 
corrugated bin holding 58,000 
plit open and spilled the 
wheat on the ground here recently 
the Globe Mills division of 
bury Co., the bin had been 
built at a cost of $50,000 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 
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Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 
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_IPI Recovery System 


Now, you can increase your plant income by re- 


covering washer-water solids with an IPI Recovery 


System. Marketable as a feed supplement, the re- 


claimed solids are equal in value to mill run or 


mill feed. The amount recovered is equivalent to 


a minimum of 1% of your grind, in pounds. 


ELIMINATES SEWAGE AND WATER PROBLEMS 


An IPI Recovery System also can reduce your total 
sewage volume—and city water requirements—by 
as much as 90%. For more information about the 


proved value of an IPI Recovery System, contact— 


IDL Industrial Processes, Inc. 


621 S.W. MORRISON + PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Final Plans for ABA Convention 
In Chicago Close to Completion 


Multiple-Unit 
Retail Branch 


CHICAGO — Self service will be 
given special emphasis as part of a 
well-rounded program prepared for 
the multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion of the American Bakers Assn. 
annual convention to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago Oct. 25- 
29. The multiple-unit-retail branch 
session is scheduled for Tuesday, Oct. 
28 

As in previous years, the meeting 
will be open to bakers only, but allied 
tradesmen are invited to attend the 
luncheon. Thomas H. Flood, 
Inc., Chicago, is branch 
Silber, Silber’s 
Md., is co- 


branch 
Burny Bros. 
chairman. Sidney 
Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, 
chairman 

The first speaker will be Lawrence 
E le, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who will speak on “Sani- 
tation and Maintenance Practices.” 
His talk will be based on the results 
f a survey made on that subject. 

Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, will speak on “The Case 
for Self-Service,” followed by John S. 
Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, who will speak on “The 
Case Against Self-Service.” 

A comparative cost analysis on self- 
service operations will be given by 
John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. Mac- 
Alpine and Son, Philadelphia. 

Following the luncheon, an indus- 
try panel will answer questions on 
subjects covered at the morning ses- 
sion, with Mr. Silber as moderator 
Members of the panel will include C. 
J. Burny, Jr., Burny Brothers, Inc., 
Richard Drabbe, Drabbe’s 
Bakeries, Monroe, Mich., and Ken- 
neth Phelps, Fred Sanders, Inc., De- 
addition to Mr. Clark and 


Chicago; 


troit, in 
Mr. Pile. 

The meeting will adjourn following 
election of the 1959 ABA multiple- 
unit-retail branch chairman 

New ideas and new products of 
benefit to all bakers will be presented 
at the retail branch session on Sun- 
day afterncon, Oct. 26. The meeting 
will be sponsored by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Chicago in coopera- 
tion with the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of Greater Chicago. 

A variety of baked foods will be on 
display in the assembly room on the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel. The 
meeting will be called to order at 1 
by John Bolchert, Bolchert’s 


p.m 





ABA TO SCHEDULE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


NEW YORK—Cars will leave New 
York Friday, Oct. 24 and Saturday, 
Oct. 25, for the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago. 


BROADWAY LIMITED SCHEDULE 
(Oct. 24 and 25) 
Leave New York (Pennsyl- 
vania Station) .... 
wark 


Leave Harrisburg 
Leave Pittsburgh 
. ©.D.T. 

Special cars on both trains will 
carry roomettes, bedrooms, bedroom 
suites, compartments, drawing rooms 
and master rooms. For reservations 
or more complete information, con- 
tact Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22 (PLaza 9-4400). 





Bakery, Chicago, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago. 

A cake decorating demonstration 
will be given by Harold E. Julian, Jr., 
Ross Center Bakery, Evansville, Ind., 
followed by Tom Scheuermann, field 
representative, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago, who will 
speak on “Favorite Features.” 

Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa., president 
of ARBA, will moderate a “Group 
Dynamics Discussion” developed 
around 10 questions to be asked mem- 
bers of the panel, with a time limit 
of 10 min. for answers to each ques- 
tion. 

Panel -members will include Walter 
E. Aronson, Arlington Cake Box, 
Arlington Heights, Ill.; Mrs. Mary 
Hoch, Party Cakes Bakery, Chicago; 
Eugene Kleczewski, Kleczewski's 
Bakery, Chicago; Mrs. Marge Kru- 
bert, Georgaline Bakery Shops, Inc., 
Chicago; Martin N. Larkin, Larkin 
Bakery, Pekin, Ill.; Mrs. Margaret 
Lohner, Country Maid Baker, North- 
brook, Ill.; Gordon T. Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; Al Petry, 
Crown Bakery, Crown Point, Ind.; 
Edmund J. Piasecki, Edmund's Pas- 
try Shop, Chicago; Ronald Repp, 
Gladstone Park Bakery, Chicago; 
Mrs. B. Dorothy Schmitt, Schmitt’s 
Bake Shoppe, Chicago; James Ves- 
ecky, Vesecky’s Bakery, Berwyn, II1., 
and Gilbert Weber, Weber’s Bakery, 
Chicago. 
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Home Service 


Branch Session 


CHICAGO—Four topics pertinent 
to home service operators will be up 
for discussion at the home service 
branch sessions on Tuesday, Oct. 28, 
during the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. All bakers and 
allied tradesmen are invited to at- 
tend this meeting to be held in the 
hotel's Crystal Room. 

The morning session will be called 
to order by Maurice B. Clark, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., branch chairman. The first 
speaker will be James Williamson, 
consultant, Home Service Bakers, 
New York, who wil] talk on “Super- 
vision.” Mr. Williamson will cover 
responsibilities and the need for 
training supervisors. 

Martin DeWitt, Hall Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will discuss “Com- 
munication.” He will emphasize need 
for and improvement of the system 
of communication. A 20-min. period 
will be allowed for questions and 
answers on both subjects following 
each speaker. 

The afternoon session will con- 
vene at 2 p.m. Leading off will be D 
W. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., who will speak on 
the subject “Sales Training.” He will 
discuss how to build higher sales 
through better training of salesmen. 

How to reduce stale losses, one of 
the most perplexing problems facing 
all bakers, will be covered by Carl H. 
Littman, vice president, Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, whose subject is “Stale Con- 
trol.” As in the morning session, 20 
min. will be allowed for questions and 
answers following each speaker. 

The meeting will adjourn after 
election of the 1959 ABA home ser- 
vice branch chairman. 

Special Speaker 

William G. Caples, vice president 
of Inland Steel Co., will be guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by the industrial relations 
committee of ABA on Monday, Oct. 
at. 

In making the announcement, D. 
H. O'Connell, vice president of Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., Chicago, commit- 
tee chairman, advised that all who 
wish to attend purchase their tickets 
in advance from ABA to avoid miss- 
ing a luncheon that has been a sell- 
out every year. 

“Mr. Caples is in charge of indus- 
trial and public relations at Inland 
Steel and has executive supervision 
ever all aspects of personnel admin- 
istration, management development 
and medical services. I am sure his 
subject will be of prime interest to 
bakers and allied tradesmen,” said 
Mr. O'Connell. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Joins Kraft Bag 


NEW YORK — George W. Fleck 
has joined the sales staff of Kraft 
Bag Corp., New York. He will cov- 
er most of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N.C. Mr. 
Fleck was formerly with Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. The Kraft com- 
pany operates integrated mills at St. 
Marys, Ga, and Gilman, Vt. Mr. 
Fleck will handle sales of both multi- 
wall bags and the Kraftpacker open 
mouth bag filling machine. 
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R. Hal Dean 


R. H. Dean Elected 


Purina Vice President 


ST. LOUIS—R. Hal Dean, assis- 
tant to the president of Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., was elected a vice president 
of the company at a board of direc- 
tors meeting last week, it was an- 
nounced by Donald Danforth, board 
chairman. 

Mr. Dean will continue as assistant 
to the president and will serve as 
president of the company’s interna- 
tional division. 

At the same time it was announced 
that N. K. Stevens has been named 
president of Ralston Purina De Mexi- 
co, S.A. De C.V., a part of the inter- 
national division. His headquarters 
will be in Mexico City. 

Mr. Dean, 42, has been with Ral- 
ston Purina for 20 years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Los Angeles Exchange 
Schedules Golf Party 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has started the 
countdown in preparation for blasting 
off its “LAGEP” and “IGBM’s” at 
the Candlewood Country Club, Whit- 
tier, Cal., Oct. 17. 

Although the event sounds like it 
should attract ardent missilemen, it 
is designed instead to please mem- 
bers of the exchange who enjoy par- 
ties and golf tournaments. “LAGEP” 
and “IGBM’s” stand for “long await- 
ed grain exchange party” and “indi- 
vidual golf ball missiles,” respec- 
tively. 

Using the missile and satellite theme 
for the coming event, the exchange’s 
entertainment committee has sched- 
uled the party for 7:30 p.m., and the 
golf tournament for noon. Price of 
the party is $6 and the tourna- 
ment $5. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Boise Cascade Buys 


San Francisco Firm 


BOISE, IDAHO — Boise Cascade 
Corp. announced recently that it has 
acquired control of Ames Harris 
Neville Co. of San Francisco. 

The acquisition involved exchange 
of Boise Cascade stock for more than 
95% of the outstanding Ames Harris 
stock. 

Both firms are manufacturers. 

Ames Harris has plants in Berkeley 
and San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Ore. The Idaho firm announced 
that Ames Harris will manufacture 
bags from paper made by a pulp and 
paper mill at Wallula, Wash. 
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Survey Shows 
Rise in Sales 


Of Baked Foods 


Total sales of baked foods in super- 
markets and grocery stores in 1957 
amounted to $3,268 million, or 7.59% 
of store turnover, according to an 
annual survey made by Food Field 
Reporter magazine. This is compared 
with $3,130,500,000, or 7.96% of turn- 
over in 1956, and $2,962,280,000, or 
8.04% in 1955. 

Indicated dollar sales of baked 
foods for 1957 were, as a result, 4.4% 
above 1956 and 10.3% over 1955. 

Over-all sales of supermarkets and 
other grocery stores in 1957 rose to 
$43,040 million, a rise of 9.4% over 
1956, according to the survey. Sales 
for 1956 amounted to $39,341 million, 
or a rise of 6.8% over 1955. In earlier 
surveys, figures for over-all sales 
were: 1955, $36,825 million, up 12.7%, 
and 1954, $34,905 million. 

For food products alone, sales to 
groceries were: $36,657,830,000, up 
8.2% ; for 1956, it was $33,865,750,000, 
up 6.5% over 1955, when the total 
was $31,806,610,000. 

Foods represented 85.17% of gro- 
cery sales in 1957, compared to 
86.08% in 1956, and 86.37% in 1955. 

Sales of packaged flour showed a 
moderate decline for the three years 


as follows: $526,230,000, $534,890,- 
000, $542,150,000. 

For the various types of flour, the 
annual figures were: family flour, 
$245,060,000, $261,920,000 and $269,- 
740,000; cake flour, $9,580,000, $10,- 
490,000, $11,640,000; pancake flour 
$27,540,000, $25,770,000, $25,280,000; 
prepared mixes, $235,050,000, $236,- 
710,000 and $235,490,000. 

Sales of all flours last year ac- 
counted for 1.22% of grocery sales. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——- 


Canadian Macaroni 
Industry Record Set 


OTTAWA—tThe value of factory 
shipments in the macaroni and kin- 
dred products industry in Canada 
reached an all-time high of $12,734,- 
000 in 1957. This was 5.9% higher 
than the previous peak of $12,022,000 
established in 1956, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics said in its an- 
nual report of the industry. 

Establishments rose to 18 from 17 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Boat Trip Cancelled 


CHICAGO—The all-day boat trip 
planned for the Chicago chapter of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents, originally seheduled 
for Oct. 25, Has been cancelled. 

Plans for a substitute program are 
being arranged, and an announce- 
ment will be made soon, according 
to a chapter spokesman. 














1957 Sales of Bakery Products and 
Related Items, as Percent of Total Store Sales 


Bread and Rolls 
White Bread 
Other Bread 
Rolls, Bread type 

Sweet Goods 
Pies 
Doughnuts 


Cakes and Other Pastry ....... 


Crackers, Cookies, Other Tidbits 
Crackers, Biscuits, Cookies 
Pretzels 
Potato Chips 
Packaged Unpopped Popcorn 

Total Bread and Rolls 
Total Sweet Goods ...... 


Total Crackers, Cookies, Other Tidbits 


Total Baked Goods 


Percentage 
of total 


grocery sales 


Dollar sales 
in groceries 


$1,544,570,000 359 
198,700,000 46 

74,380,000 17 

41,260,000 10 

107,520,000 25 

367,920,000 85 

Scalar ia 691,410,000 1.61 
adhumes 52,250,000 39 
iii aha ania aie 170,970,000 40 
cit a ashy 19,020,000 04 
1,817,650,000 4.22 
516,700,000 1.20 

933,650,000 217 

okie oan 3,268,000,000 7.59 


Figures compiled by Food Field Reporter 
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Paul E. R. Abrahamson 


APPOINTED BY PEAVEY—Paul E. 
R. Abrahamson will join F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, Oct. 15 as an as- 
sistant director of its agricultural 
department, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, president. Mr. Abrahamson 
has been an active leader in the agri- 
cultural field more than 30 years. He 
was associated with the McCabe Co. 
from 1946 until it was absorbed into 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. recently. An animal husbandry 
graduate of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, Mr. Abraham- 
son will assist other members of the 
Peavey and Occident farm service 
Staffs in carrying out their com- 
panies’ research programs and will 
provide consultation to farmers on 
agricultural problems. During his ca- 
reer, Mr. Abrahamson has been a 
vocational agriculture instructor, 
high school principal and county ex- 
tension agent. A resident of Devils 
Lake, N.D., he will continue to head- 
quarter there. 





FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

KOKOMO, IND.—Firemen from 
six departments brought under con- 
trol a grain elevator fire that threat- 
ened the business district of nearby 
Galveston recently. Destroyed in the 
blaze was the Bahler Grain Co. 
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New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
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Buffelo 
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Norfolk 
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Louisville 
Memphis 

Enid 

Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portlend 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, 8. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
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| WHITE 


Low 


Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 









WHEAT 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Office 


Genera 














FLOURS 


Denve 








Spear Seed Envelopes 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


Made Only by 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 




















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry 
Joun F, Stratton, 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, 





M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Vice Pres. 
Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. Ts 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. BIN 
"ny 
ug 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 














A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











Gooch’s Best’ 





SUPERIOR 
OUA LE Ts 
Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














CARGILL ¢: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milied from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Spratt Patent, Ltd. 


International Gives Information on ''80 Plus'' New Fiour Staley, A. E., <r “apeyipets Co. 


Additive and Protein Booster 


ADVERTISING: 


Food Firms Used More Advertising in 1957 Budget... 


ARGENTINA: 
Argentina Grain Shipments Gain 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Bakers Assn. 
American Corn Millers Federation 
American Retail Bakers Assn. 
Association of Operative Millers (Dist. No. 2). 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago 
Canadian National Millers Assn. 
Chicago Bakery Production Clu 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn 


Timmons & Evans Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 


CONSTRUCTION: 


Cargill Subsidiary to Build Huge Elevators on St. 
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New Fiour Mill Being Built at ‘Angola 


23—page 
30—page 
2—page 
2—page 
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on Minnesota River 
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AUTHORS: 
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Factors in Chemurgy's Future 


BARTER POLICY: 


No Change in Barter Policy Foreseen, Despite Increase 


in Final Quarter 
BOARDS OF TRADE: 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
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New York Produce Exchange 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange i6é—page 7, 23—page 


BRAZIL: 
Brazil, Uruguay Sign Wheat Trade Pact 


CANADA: 
Bread Prices Raised 


Canada Exports 275.6 Million Bu. Wheat in 1957-58 


Canadian Exports 
Canadians Express Hope for New Wheat Pact. 


New Cleaning System at Oklahoma Mills 


Spain Enters Into Barter Deal With _Eaveti to Gaetnage 
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I—page 


2—page 


I—page 
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2—page 
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Nation Must Learn to Live With Grain Surplus, 
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Circumstances Affecting Marketing of Canadian Grain 23—page INDIA: 
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Sugar, Max 23—page 33 
SANITATION: 
PL 480: Economy, Sanitation, Safety Keys to Bulk Flour Handling 
B.C. Dock Strike Seen Ended Sept. 24, No PL 480 Flour at Jewel Tea Bakery Plant 2—page 12 
for Philippines : 23—page 3 . 
First Wheat Procurement Authority Issued for India Un- SPAIN: 
der PL 480 Aid 30—page 3 Spain Enters Into Barter De With Egypt; To Exchange 
Heavy PL 480 Movement Seen, Wheat Prominent in New Wheat and Flour for tt %—page 23 
Deals ; , : ; . 23—page 3 
Korea Requests Bids to Supply Barley Under PL 480... 23—page 34 STORAGE: . 
Mandatory Barter Provision in PL 480 Deal; Extension Boost in Grain Storage Sr e Needed Next Year, Ac 
Signed 9—page 3 cording to USDA Figure lé—page 3 
PL 480 Authorization for Ecuador Amended 9—page 6 Slow Exports Plug Buffalo Elevators With CCC Grains 6—page 7 
PL 480 Authorization for Peru to Purchase Wheat, Flour 
Amended 23—page 34 SUBSIDIES: 
PL 480 Shipments in July-August Total 1.4 Million Metric 63.9 Million Lb. Flour Orde f Relief Distributior 
ons 23—page 10 Abroad : 23—page 33 
Public Law 480 Shipment Totals 2—page 5 USDA Orders 30-3 M Lb. Flour, 13.1 Million Lb 
USDA Amends PL 480 Deals on Wheat, Flour 2—page 43 Cornmeal for Relief 2—page 
U.S. Rejects Request for PL 480 Fiour 23—page 3 
_ ¥ ~— SURPLUS FOODS: 
PERU: U.S. Donations of Surplus F is Set New Record in 1958 
PL 480 Authorization for Peru to Purchase Wheat, Flour Fiscal Year I—page 5 
Amended 23—page 34 
is SWITZERLAND: 
i More U heat, Le sed Grats aan 2 
PHILIPPINES: Switzerland Takes e W L Feed GC s.. 30—page 25 
B - oor Strike Seen Ended Sept. 24; No PL 480 Fiour - . TRANSPORTATION: 
or PP Nes —page Concept of Standardized tegrated Freight Shipments 
Announced 23—page 20 
PORTS: Super-Submarines E *] C f Wheat, Flour 23—page 3 
Elevator Bids Accepted by Port Authority at Toledo 23—page 26 
TURKEY: 
PORTUGAL: Turkey's 1958 Wheat Estimate wered 30—pace 33 
Portugal Upgrades Quality of Bread 23—page 26 
URUGUAY: 
PRICE SUPPORTS: Brazil, Uruguay Sign Wheat Trade Pact 23—page 
f 7 i . 
ag nl tg rood Set “ed Non-Compliers at $1.06 Bu., Na aT WEST AFRICA: 
ona verage Basis U—peag New Flour Mill Being Built at Angola 6—page . 
PRICES: WHEAT: 
Steady Wheat Prices Expected During October 30—page 32 International Wheat Cou hart 30—page 2 
Steady Wheat Prices Expected During September 2—pege 7 Ways to Improve Collaborative Testing of New Wheat 
White Bread Prices in Major Cities Reported for 1957 9—page I5 Varieties Discussed 6—page 6 
Wheat Production Estimated at Record 466 Million Bu 6—pag 7 
RATES, FREIGHT: Wheat Reported to Have Good to Excellent Milling 
Rail Rates Reduced for Midwest Grains 2—page 49 Baking Qualities Nebraske 9—page 22 
RECIPES results of the contest for recipes held ecto f the experimental kitcher 
among home economists earlier this What New in Home Economics 
Continued from page year, through the medium of the pub- ind » had charge of the contest 
lication “What's New in Home Eco 1d¢ to set the theme Recip 
girl. herself introduced to self-rising momics.” The 42 recipes, published in Stimu Volume, Profits’”—-RSVP 
flour in class, in turn introduced it to booklet form and available to millers Mr. Fite proceeded to explain ideas 
her mothe: represent the 42 prizewinners for 1 s to use the recip> bool 
: . “ie ‘(re ex “te d TV films and for the organizir 
The housewife and the potential About 400 entries were — cted ” siteaties. tS ; 
lie ; y . 2 Ci ( Nntest I us 
housewife must be told something Victor wound up with ae ang den h id, can the fu 
3 + — 7 o ask ideas ne Sal in me 1ul 
about the product, how to use it, its St ite 7 necluding Ala ka. Quipped Mi matint goteatiel <i aay Gaede 
convenience, its versatility, its eco- Fite: Imagine those ry eatin . a l 
pat » oY SccAe C . har ecuits ippre l 
nomy. The education of future gener- Tennessee country ham, hot biscu “Ty ae nization om 
ations must not be overlooked, Mr and red eye gravy vinced that with the use of one o1 
Fite said. “Futures” has helped in All-Purpose Flour the ideas presented millers 
this direction Proving the point that self-rising wil ze increased sales volume 
Victor, it was explained, has pro- flour is an all-purpose product, M1 ind profits, and that the self-risin 
duced three TV films—and they are’ Fite recounted that the recipes in- flo ket can be expanded na 
available to millers at cost for their Cluded 283 cakes, 224 cookies, 322 tiona 
own promotional] efforts—with an au- quick breads, 49 yeast breads, 127 BREAD IS THE Ss 
dience rating of 2.5 million in the 12 desserts, 68 entrees, 26 pies and 28 T Ee 
mast tamale ae A= Anal aerts, 68 entrees, 26 ples and 25 ‘Two Sales Changes 
southern states, as well as Oklahoma, mixes. The variety, too, was astonish- 
Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, ing Announced by Bemis 
Illinois and Ohio. A recipe offer was The presentation included recorded Sit lieve “i 
made with each film and Victor re- jnterviews with the two chief win- ST. LOUIS John R. Cullinane 
ceived 19,000 requests indicative of ners who made significant comments Tesider t manager of the paper spe- 
the need for recipes on the use of self-rising flour. But it Cialty plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
. , 7 , “oO r ‘rosse *k as been ap- 
Mr. Fite proceeded to detail the was left to Katherine Middleton, di- ‘ in Crossett, Ark., has been aj 
pointed sales manager for all paper 





WINNERS—The two top winners of the self-rising flour recipe contest chose 
cash awards. Victor’s vice president and director of sales, Morris R. Stanley, 


presents the second prize award of $500 


to Mrs. Mary F. Dunn of Mt. Enter- 


prise, Texas (left) and the first prize award of $1,000 to Mrs. Arlene Woodin 
of DePue, Ill. Officials noted that the two top awards went to states where 
people are not yet major users of self-rising flour. Some competitors sent 
out-of-state to friends to obtain self-rising flour to use in the contest. Now 


they are boosters for the product. 





plants, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. He is being succeeded 

t by J. S. Heard, forme: 
resident manager of the Albion, N.Y 


Mr. Cullinane is a graduate of the 


University of Illinois, where he re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degre 
in econ ics and business adminis- 


tration. He joined Bemis in 1947 and 
was assigned to the Albion plant 
later being transferred to St. Louis 
In 1956 he was appointed to the posi- 
tion he held until his new assign- 


Mr Heard attended New York 
schools and joined Bemis in 1949 as 
1 salesman out of Albion. He was 
made Albion sales manager in 1956 


Celesade Millin : 
Net Income Gains 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. here reports net income 
of $310,542 or 56¢ a share for the 
quarter ended Aug. 31 compared with 
$297,322 or 54¢ a share for the like 
1957 period. Net sales and other « 
erating income were up to $27,596,12 
from $25,807,330 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 















J. Jennison Co. 
"A World of Quolity ond Service 


_ 
i 


=~ 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
M S AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








City: Family flour $6.30@6.35, bak- 
ery short patent $5.41@5.46, bakery 
intermediate $5.31@5.36, first clears 
$4.83, second clears $4.33 
Hutchinson: The flour trade con- 
tinues to live off old contracts. Little 
new business was closed by mills of 
the Hutchinson area. Inquiry was 
wholly lacking and no interest was 
shown by any branch of the trade. 
The grind has been exceptionally 
heavy the past 30 days, while pro- 
ducing less than 25% of capacity in 
new business. Shipping directions 
flowed freely and operations general- 


ly exceeded the five-day week. Quo- 
tations Oct. 10, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent 
$5.95@6.05, bakers’ patent $5.25@ 
5.30, standard $5.15@5.20. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very slow and prices ad- 
vanced about 7¢ sack from the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions were 
very good. 

Oklahoma City: Production direc- 
tions were good on both family and 
bakers’ flour, but sales were slightly 
draggy. Prices closed unchanged on 
family but advanced 5¢ on bakery. 
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Quotations Oct. 10, delivered Okla- 
homa points in carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $5.70@G 
5.90, bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.84@5.94, 959 standard patent 
$5.74@5.84, straight grade $5.69@ 
5.79. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Flour sales were no 
more than 5 to 10% of capacity. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts were 
very satisfactory and kept the mills 
running five to six days. Clears were 
5¢ higher, other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 10, 100 Ib. 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80 @ 7; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $5.70@5.80; first clears $4.80 
@ 4.90, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales sagged to the 
lowest point of the crop year in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 13. Total bookings were esti- 
mated at 15 to 20% of five-day mil- 
ling capacity. 

Bakers have substantial backlogs 
of flour on order, and, with current 
quotations well ahead of the level at 
which their inventories were booked, 
the tendency is for buyers to wait. 

Mills are operating on a heavy pro- 
duction schedule, with shipping direc- 
tions coming in at a satisfactory rate. 

Quotations Oct. 13: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.96@6.15, standard $5.86@6.05, 
clear $5.70@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.65@5.90, 95% patent $5.54@5.80, 
clear $5.60; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.04@7.20, short $6.65, 
standard $5.25@5.75, clear $5.35; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$5.05. 

St. Louis: Comparatively small 
amounts of flour were sold last week. 
The total was not over 30% of capa- 
city. There were no round lots work- 
ed and individual sales were modest. 
Prices advanced 5¢ on springs and 
soft wheat flours and 10¢ on hard 
winters. Larger accounts continue to 
draw down on order backlogs with- 
out entering replacement orders. 
Most accounts are covered to the 
year-end or beyond and are able to 
resist higher quotations. 

Shipping directions are heavy and 
a substantial accumulation was built 
up. Mills are operating on a seven- 
day basis. 

Quotations Oct. 10, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.75, top hard 
$6 86, ordinary $5.55; Bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.55, pastry 
$4.80, soft straight $4.90, clears $4.55; 
hard winter short $5.55, standard 
$5.40, clears $5; spring short patent 
$5.85, standard $5.75, clears $5.50. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market 
moved in a narrow price range last 
week, mirroring the casual trading 
interest of most flour dealers. Springs 
were unchanged to 2¢ net higher. 
Hard winters made a 7¢ net advance. 
Most grades of soft wheat flour were 
unchanged. The only type to show 
any price variation was Pacific, which 
advanced 4¢ on the high side. 

Most sales were of a spot or near- 
by nature to take care of sudden 
supply situations. Efforts by mill 
agents to arrange future commit- 
ments were, for the most part, un- 
availing. 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standard $6.42@ 
6.52, high gluten $6.82@6.92, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.25@6.36, standard $6.10@ 
6.21; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.18@ 
6.88; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.12@5.62; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87@7.72; family $7.12. 
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Buffalo: Dullness prevailed on the 
flour market last week. The few 
sales made were on a p.d.s. or near- 
by basis. Consumers, still dazzled by 
the huge wheat surplus, overlook the 
fact that the most effective loan 
program in history is shrinking avail- 
able supplies. Prices and premiums 
were firm and are likely to work 
higher. The reluctance of farmers to 
sell wheat may cause demand to be 
filled from commercial stocks. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
2¢ higher. Kansas rose 5¢ on strength 
in premiums and a substantial in- 
crease in exports. Clear flours were 
unchanged and a little easier. Addi- 
tional supplies were created by 
heavier than usual flour mill running 
time. 

Cake flour was unchanged, but pas- 
try rose 5¢. Buyers who covered for 
120 days during the last big go- 
around are nearing the end of their 
supplies and will have to come in 
within 30 days. 

Local retail bakeries did not com- 
plain about their sales volume. They 
are going all out this year on Hallow- 
e’en promotions. 

Flour output here was sharply below 
a week ago and a year ago. Three 
mills put in a 6-day week and the 
other 3 worked five days. 

Quotations Oct. 10: Spring fam- 
ily $7.10, spring high gluten $6.63@ 
6.85, short $6.33@6.55, standard $6.23 
@6.50, spring straight $6.45, first 
clear $5.73; hard winter short $6.09@ 
6.48, standard $5.90@6.38, first clear 
$5.69@5.73; soft winter short patent 
$7.43 @ 7.74, standard $6.08 @ 7.04, 
straight $5.23@5.72, winter first clear 
$4.73 @5.37. 

New York: Flour demand contin- 
ued generally dull with strengthen- 
ing in the price structure at the close 
of the week having no effect on the 
pattern of resistance to new com- 
mitments. 

Most buyers are in a comfortable 
position and not expected to book 
well into the future—except for nec- 
essary replacements — barring far 
more attractive prices or unforeseen 
influences. 

Semolina was the exception to this 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family a $...@ $5.46@7.00 $...@ £..30.. Gin 
Spring top patent 5.96@6.15 : — — F - pew .@ 
Spring high gluten .@... 6.07@6.19 $ ; -.-@... 6.63@6.85 
Spring short = @ 5.77@5.89 .@.. i os 85 6.33@6.55 
Spring standard 5.86@6.05 5.67@5.79 @ 5.75 6.23@6.50 
Spring straight @. e: 45 
Spring first clear 5.70@5.85 5.38@5.68 —COE @5.50 5.73@6.03 
Hard winter family @7.00 @ 6.30@7.00 5.55@6.86 ...@ 
Hard winter short . 5.64@5.90 @ 5.43@5.50 ..-@5.55 6.09@6.48 
Hard winter standard 5.54@5.80 @ 5.33@5.40 @5.40 5.99@6.38 
Hard winter first clear 5.60 @ 4 — 00 «|...@5.00 5.69@5.73 
Soft winter short patent 6.65 @ ¥ at ; ‘¢ i + $i 74 
Soft winter standard @5.25 @ .@ owe . 6.08@7.04 
Soft winter straight @ @ $ ..-@4.90 5.23@5.72 
Soft winter first clear @5.35 Re ’ @4.55 4.73@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4 fs + 00 4.67@4.77 ..@ ..-@ 5.49@5.54 
Rye flour, dark 4.19@4.25 3.92@4.02 @ @_.. 4.74@4.79 
Semolina, bulk oy aes @6.05 .@ @ @. 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or 
Spring family $...@ $ @ $...@7.12 $6.55@7.10 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 6.82@6.92 6.85@6.95 6.82@6.92 6.72@6.79 6.45@6.65 
Spring short 6.52@6.62 6.55@6.65 6 eee cs 6.42@6.49 6 ttt 55 
Spring standard 6 sobs 52 6.45@6.55 6.42@6.52 6.32@6.39 6.15@6.35 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.35@6.45 6.02@6.27 5.84@6.37 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short 6.23@6.33 5.80@5.90 6.25@6.36 6.13@6.18 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter standard @6.08 5.70@5.80 6.10@6.2! 6.03@6.08 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter first clear @ @... scelt ods .@... 4.50@4.80 
Soft winter family @7.10 @ .@ , ree @ 
Soft winter short patent ..@ — .-@... 5.35@5.70 
Soft winter straight 5.15@5.60 @ 5.12@5.62 @ ... 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter first clear DP ssa @ -_ ar i$ ... 4.30@4.70 
Rye flour, white 5.40@5.50 5.50@5.60 ¢ 5.38@5.4! a 
Rye flour, dark @ ; 4.63@4.66 
Semolina, bulk 6.83@6.93 @ @ @6.67 .@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent $...@9.60 Spring top patent ....... $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
Re Ses AEE ROTO 11@... Bakers* ...........-.-.- 4.90@5.20  4.65@4.90 
Pastry @4.98 Winter exportst ones @4.00 


*100-lb. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





pattern, with demand heavy due to and clears advanced a few cents. 
backlog of deliveries as a result of Protection at the old figures produced 
labor difficulties at two leading mills. small buying interest. Hand-to-mouth 

The export market was also very buying was the week’s pattern in all 
slow. but family patents. Local offices of 

Quotations Oct. 10: Spring short some large flour mills reported good 
patent $6.52@6.62, standard $6.42@ sales to brokers of advertised family 
6.52, high gluten $6.82@6.92, clears brands and a few flour brokers re- 
$6@6.25; hard winter short patent ported a little buying interest in un- 
$6.23 @6.33, standard $6.08@6.18; Pa- advertised brands. Directions on fam- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.16@6.86: ily patents are very good and, in 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.15@ other patents, fairly good to good 
5.60, high ratio $5.85@7.70; family Quotations Oct. 10, 100 Ib. cottons: 
$7.10. Hard Kansas standard $6.03@6.08, 

Pittsburgh: The local market was medium $6.08@6.13, short $6.13@ 
very quiet last week. Sales were small 6.18; spring standard patents $6.32@ 
and interest in quotations low. Prices 6.39, medium $6.37@6.44, short $6.42 
on spring, hard Kansas, high gluten @6.49, first clear $5.84@6.37, high 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ; $36.00@37.00 $31.00@3!.50 $37.50@38.50 $ @46.50 §$ @47.00 
Standard midds 35.50@36.50 30.00@30.50 38.50@39.50 @48.00 @48.50 
Flour midds 47.50@48.75 @ @ ..@ 
Red dog 50.00@52.00 47.00@48.00 54.00@54.50 @66.00 e@. 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattie 
Bran $31.25@32.00 $36.75@37.35 §$ @41.00 $43.00@43.75 §$ @ 
Shorts : 31.25@32.00 36.75@37.35 @41.00 43.75@44.50 , @ 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $47.00@48.00 $54.00@55.00 $62.00@64.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@38.00 42.00@45.00 49.00@52.00 
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gluten $6.72@6.79; advertised family 


$7.10, unadvertised $6.55@ 
and cake flours $5.35@ 


patents 
6.88; pastry 


{.00 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
were without buying inspiration last 
week as the local market continued 
to drift back and forth in the nar- 
rowest of ranges. Nearly all closing 
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prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. The fact that no impor- 
tant development materialized was 
regarded as the principal stumbling 
block to a broadening of activity. An- 
other deterrent was the rather large 
supplies in the hands of users, more 
than ample for nearby needs. 

Mill representatives state their cus- 
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tomers remain extremely price-con- 
scious and are of the opinion that a 
downward revision is in the offing, 
barring a worsening in the Formosan 
situation. Retail sales of baked foods 
seem to be holding their own, with 
special promotions bolstering volume 
at many establishments. 


Quotations Oct. 10, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.85 
@6.95, short patent $6.55@6.65, 
standard $6.45@6.55, first clear $6.35 
@6.45: hard winter short patent $5.80 
@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80; soft win- 
ter nearby $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Buying interest was 
slack. Orders were for only trifling 
quantities. Moderately broader inter- 
est came from some jobbers and bak- 
ers, but there was little optimism 
over any early expansion in new 
bookings. Buyers still seem hopeful 
that, before replenishment becomes 
necessary, prices may drop nearer 
previous costs. Sales of bakery 
grades, springs and hard winters 
were very slow. Scattered family 
business was done. There was per- 
sistent strength in most clears due, 
probably, to tightness in offerings. 
Hard winter protein clears were 
steady. A few single cars were a 
shade lower, particularly medium 
strength types. Although there was a 
heavy export wheat business, flour 
export was very draggy. Sales to the 
Americas were smaller and seldom 
of any sizeable quantity. Workings to 
other countries were also disappoint- 
ing. 

Quotations Oct. 10, carlots, 100 lb 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.75 @5.90, standard $5.60@5.65, first 
clear $4.50@4.80; spring short patent 
$6.35@6.55, standard $6.15@6.35, 
first clear $5.60@5.90, high gluten 
$6.45@6.65; soft wheat short patent 
$5.35@5.70, straight $4.95@5.20, first 
clear $4.30@4.70; high ratio cake 
$5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour business is very good. The U.S. 
Army Quartermaster took about four 
million pounds out of this area for 
November-December shipment during 
the past week. A continued good 
movement to the Philippines was also 
reported. Local demand also is good. 
Quotations Oct. 9: Family $9.60, pas- 
try $4.98. 

Portland: Mills continue to grind 
at near record capacity, with a slight 
easing last week as some caught up 
on old bookings. The government 
took 65,000 ewt. flour last week, dis- 
tributed among a number of mills 
Export mills continue to grind on 
their old Philippines and South Pa- 
cific orders, with some new bookings 
made during the week. Domestic 
bookings continue good. Quotations 
Oct. 10: All Montana $6.57, high glu- 
ten $6.90, clears $6.49, Bluestem 
bakers $6.44, cake $6.98, pastry $5.98, 
pie $5.63, whole wheat $6.24, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills were in- 
formed early last week that the clos 
ing date for tenders on 20,000 long 
tons of flour called for by a govern- 
ment purchasing agency (The Miller, 
Oct. 7, page 47) had been advanced 
from Oct. 8 to 22. The date of ship- 
ment remains unchanged, but mills 
do not anticipate any difficulty in 
meeting the requirements, even 
though they will have two weeks less 
milling time. 
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There is little change in the mill 
run outlook, and prices are fairly 
steady. Quotations Oct. 10: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada, $5.95 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for 
where used. 


cartage 


Some limited sales of winter wheat 
flour have been made in the domestic 
market but, generally, buyers have 
their requirements on contract. There 
is little or no export interest in this 
type of flour from Canada. Quota- 
tions Oct. 10: $4, 100 Ib. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat are lim- 
ited at the present time, but expect- 
ed to improve later when farmers 
have their fall work and harvesting 
of other crops completed. Quotations 
Oct. 10: $1.47@1.48 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 


Winnipeg: Flour exports from Can- 
ada improved slightly for the week 
ended Oct. 9 as 300,500 sacks were 
shipped abroad, compared with 273,- 
500 the preceding week. The totals 
included International Wheat Agree- 
ment shipments of 104,000 and 91,300 
sacks, respectively. Mills continue to 
operate at capacity and stocks are 
moving freely. The usual 
improvement in domestic trade is 
noted. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
ticns Oct. 11: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 100’s, $5.90@6.30; second pat- 
ents, cottons, $5.65@6.05; second pat- 
ents to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.65@ 
1.90. All prices cash carlots 


seasonal 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour sales were 
slow and shipping directions good the 
past week. Prices were unchanged 
Quotations Oct. 10: Pure white No. 1 
$4.67@4.77, medium $4.47 @ 4.57, 
$3.92 @ 4.02. 


dark 


Chicago: Almost no bookings of 
rye flour were reported in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Oct. 13. With most of the trade 
booked well ahead, and no market 
action which indicates the time for 
buying is ripe, customers are relying 
on inventories for current needs. Quo- 
tations Oct. 10: White patent $4.94@ 
5, medium $4.74@4.80, dark $4.19@ 
4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Premiums firmed a little 
Sales were nominal. Quotations Oct 
10: White $5.49@5.54, medium $5.29 
a5.34, dark $4.74@4.79. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour re- 
mained on a hand-to-mouth basis, al- 
though some prices were down a few 
cents. Directions continue fairly 
good. Quotations Oct. 10, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh peints: Pure white No. 1 $5.38 
@5.41, medium $5.09 @5.18, dark 
$4 5304.66, rye meal $4.64@4.84 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 10: 
White patent $7.35, pure dark $6.35 


sales 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is normal for 
the season and supplies are good, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Oct. 
10: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is steady with supplies mod- 
erate and prices firm. Quotations Oct. 
11: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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@34.25. Mixed or pool cars higher 
on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Shorts dropped down 
below bran last week and a brisk de- 
mand developed that absorbed the 
current offerings. At the week end, 
demand was good for millfeed and 
cfferings were light, especially on 
shorts for nearby shipment. Quota- 
tions Oct. 10, burlaps: Both bran and 
gray shorts $41; bulk middlings $36, 
delivered Texas common pcints; $2 
to $2.50 higher on bran and 50¢ low- 
er on shorts, compared with one week 
previous. 


Chicago: Trading in millfeeds was 
on the slow side in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 13 
Prices slipped lower, nudged by lack 
of buying interest. Supplies are fair- 
ly heavy, reflecting the heavy oper- 
ating schedule of most flour mills. 
Quotations Oct. 10: Bran $36@37, 
standard midds. $35.50@36.50, flour 
midds. $47.50@48.75, red dog $50@ 
52. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices were 
mixed last week. Sacked bran and 
shorts tended to work together. 
Shorts lost $1.25 and bran gained 75¢ 
Bulk bran held unchanged, while bulk 
middlings gave up 50¢ 

Demand was only fair. Buyers 
watched price trends in new crop 
feed grains and were not overly an- 
xious to buy until the market stabi- 
lized. Purchases were limited to im- 
mediate or nearby needs for the most 
part. Reports were heard of a little 
firmer tone after forecasts of much 
colder weather were issued. Offerings 
are liberal and mill production is at 
peak levels. Quotations Oct. 10: 
Sacked bran and shorts $36.75 @ 37.35; 
bulk bran $30.50@31, shorts $33G 
33.50, middlings $32@32.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds registered a mod- 
erate recovery last week, reflecting a 
closer balance between supply and 
demand. Sales were routine and for 
spot or nearby requirements. Extend- 
ed coverage was practically non- 
existent. Weather conditions here are 
ideal for pasturage. Bran advanced 
$1 and middlings 50¢ for the week 
Quotations Oct. 11: Bran $47, mid- 
dlings $48.50. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
characterized by wide price swings 
all last week. There was a little buy- 
ing on the low side, but resistance 
developed on the high side. The coun- 
try trade is apparently running close 
on inventories and bought on the top 
side as well as on the bottom. Run- 
ning time ranged from 5 to 7 days. 
Despite the erratic market, bran and 
middlings ended only 50¢ higher. Red 
dog declined $3. Quotations Oct. 10: 
Bran $37.50@38.50, standard midds. 
$38.50@39.50, red dog $54@54.50. 
The bulk differential on both bran 
and middlings was $5 to $5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales contin- 
ued to increase in volume as retail 
buyers added to stocks at lower 
prices. Supplies are plentiful in all 
lines. Quotations Oct. 10, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $43@44.50, stand- 
ard midds. $44@45, flour midds. $58 
@58.50, red dog $63@65. 

Philadelphia: The demand for mill- 
feed lagged a bit with the return of 
warmer weather last week, but the 
market continued to display a firm 
undertone. The Oct. 10 quotation on 
bran was $46.50, unchanged from the 
previous week, standard midds. dipped 
a little, to $48, but red dog held at 
$66. 

New Orleans: Markets for cash 
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millfeeds had a mixed tone. Fair de- 
mand prevailed for sacked feeds 
from smaller country distributors and 
truckers, with offerings moderate to 
light. Sacked bran was _ eagerly 
sought by these distributors. Bulk 
feeds were in moderate demand, feed 
mixers and jobbers experiencing cur- 
tailed business due to open, mild 
weather and competition of new crop 
feed grains. Quotations Oct. 10: Bran 
$43@43.75, shorts $43.75@44.50. 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market continued on the 
weak side dropping $2 to $40 ton 
Milling continued above normal, 
causing a surplus of millfeed. Ths 
domestic interest was slow with buy- 
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interested in food research— 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator, 
ARS, USDA, discusses food 
products in the space age 
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ers waiting on a dropping market. 
No further export inquiry was re- 
ported for the week. The market ap- 
pears capable of dropping another $1 
or more before leveling off. Quota- 
tions Oct. 9: Millrun $40, standard 
midds. $48 

Portland: The market has been 
draggy, with slow local demand and 
no new export bookings but a heavy 
mill grind. Quotations Oct. 10: Mill- 
run $39.50@40, middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with demand weaker, espe- 
cially to the West Coast, and supply 
increasing due to mills operating at 
capacity 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. Plants are booked through the 
month. Quotations Oct. 11 (down $1): 
ted bran and millrun $37, middlings 
$42. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $44, middlings $49. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun, $44.50, 
middlings $49.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
a good demand for millfeed during 
the week, and prices remain firm. 
Quotations Oct. 10: Bran $47@48, 
shorts $54@55, middlings $62@64, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds re- 
mains firm and supplies are moving 
in steady volume, chiefly to eastern 
Canada. Prices are strong. Quota- 
tions Oct. 11: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@ 
38 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $42@45; middlings $49@52. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 








the minimum use of scientific terms 

James B. Vogler, executive secre- 
tary, North Carolina Food Dealers 
Assn., Charlotte, N.C., and a member 
of the state legislature, told the mill- 
ers: “You don’t make hay sitting 
down.” Drawing on his own exten- 
sive experience, he discussed the im- 
portance of selling and stressed the 
importance of the independent grocer 
in the national economy. 

August O. Schmitz, C. W. Braben- 
der Instruments, Inc., South Hack- 
ensack, N.J., deputizing for C. W. 


Brabender who could not return from 
trip to Germany in time for the 
meeting, spoke on factors governing 
he production of uniform flour. War- 
ren E. Walter, chief engineer, size 


Classification, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc Muncy, Pa., explained the addi- 
tion of fats to feeds to round out the 
liverse technical program provided 
for the millers. George E. Swarbreck, 
edit f The Northwestern Miller 
ind Milling Production, explained to 
the ers how dependent their jobs 
were upon the maintenance of a 
healthy flour export trade—one bag 
in every en produced in the U.S 


ces é s, he declared 
New Officers 
Milt C. Wells, Allen Bros. Milling 
Cc Columbia S.C., was elected 
chairman of the district, with Charles 
E. Baker, Jr., Knox Crutchfield, Inc 
Port Repub V 


ic, Va., as vice chairman 
W llian \ Prince, Jr : Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., con- 
tinues as secretary and _ treasure! 
Fred Stivers, Southeastern Mills, Inc., 
Rome G was elected executive 
( nitteeman for a three-year term 
I succession t loyd Morrison 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va 
Mr. Morrison recently suffered a 
heart attack and the meeting sent 
0d Wishes to him for a speedy re- 
covery, at the same time paying trib- 
ite to s work for AOM W. B 
Briggs, Spartan Mill & Grain Co 
Spartanburg, S.C., joined the district 
committee for a three year term 
The new officers were installed by 
Donald S. Eber, executive vice presi- 
lent of AOM. In addition, Mr. Eber 
was the chief speaker at the banquet 
when he told the members some of 


his experiences as an officer of AOM 
He also reported to the business ses- 
ion on the work of the association, 
dealing specifically with the work of 
the wheat utilization research cente1 
it Peoria. He pointed out that the re- 
search at Peoria was devoted to find- 


ing additional uses for wheat, where- 
s millers were more interested in 
etting more out of the wheat they 
have. Mr. Eber considered that the 
work deserved and demanded the sup- 
port of all members of the milling in 


1i1SO reported on the ic 


tivities of AOM committees 

The nbers agreed to ask the a!- 
lied trades to provide a simple trad 
exhibition at future meetings ex- 
hibits to be small and convenient t 
transport 

It was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the district at Roanoke 
Va.. Feb. 26-28 and to go to Winston- 
Salem in the fall of 1959 

Program arrangements were in the 


hands of Mr. Baker, B. Howard Tol- 
lison, Spartan Mill & Grain Co., and 
Raymond A. Morris, D.C.A. Food In- 
dustries, Inc 





INDIA 





nounced, but it now appears that 
red tape may have intervened to 
get export wheat moving or on the 
sales shelf and therefore FAS is 
pushing volume rather than coun- 
try-by-country designation 

However, this super-salesmanship 
by the USDA foreign sales outlet 
FAS, does not mean that any othe! 
programs are deferred or abandoned 
In fact, FAS officials are working 
diligently to clear the deck for heavy 


export procurement authorizations to 
all interested nations. There is a 
backlog of PL 480 business wit 


Formosa, Korea, Yugoslavia and oth 


b 
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er smaller claimants such as Latin 
American nations 

FAS officials are acting much like 
good salesmen getting in a good sales 
record before submitting an expense 
account 

Under this latest new procurement 
authorization FAS has approved pro- 
curement of one million metric tons 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S 
sources, consisting of hard red spring 
wheat or hard red winter or mixtures 
thereof. Sales contracts may be made 
between Oct. 20, 1958, and April 30, 
1959, to be eligible for U.S. financ- 
ing. Deliveries may be made f.o.b 
U.S. ports or FAS. Shipments may 
be made after Oct. 20 and until May 
30. 1959 

The increase of wheat procurement 
under t previous procurement au- 
thorization (39-30) amounting to an 
additional 450,000 metric tons carries 
a contracting period until Feb. 28, 
1959, and delivery period until March 


Details Given 


At the same time USDA has an- 
nounced it has authorized Indian pro- 
curement of approximately 100,000 
metric tons of corn, U.S. 2 or better 
with contracting period between Oct 
20, 1958, and May 30, 1959. Under 


this authorization delivery will be 
made to the importer f.o.b. U.S. ports 
Shipments of corn must be made 


between Oct. 20, 1958, and June 30 
1959 

Sorghun erains also entered the 
FAS procurement bounty at the same 
time, when that division authorized 


Indian purchases of approximately 
200,000 metric tons yellow grain sor- 
ghums, US. No. 2 or better with 


procurement and delivery periods 
conforming to the dates mentioned 


DON tor corn 
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Final Decision 
Delayed on Oil 


Donation Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Disagreement 
within the administration has de- 
layed final top-side decision on the 
edible oi] donation program. It is now 
waiting final decision at the White 
House. 

The donation program is seen by 
some observers as a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the soybean market, and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials say that the soybean meal from 
the additional crush of beans will not 
be a price-breaking factor. (See The 
Miller, Oct. 7, 1958, page 3.) 

At USDA those in favor of the 
oil donation program, which could 
amount to as much as 500 million 
pounds for domestic and foreign aid, 
outnumber the opposition. This mi- 
nority opposition, however, repre- 
sents some influential persons in the 
USDA. But the fact that it has gone 
to the White House with substantial 
numerical backing might indicate a 
favorable recommendation from 
USDA. 

Cost Factor 

Another factor holding up approv- 
al of the program is said to come 
from the Bureau of the Budget, which 
scrutinizes our new cash disburse- 
ments with an extremely critical eye. 
In the case of an oil donation pro- 
gram, USDA would be required to 
process soybean oil into end prod- 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Adds Executives 


ucts such as margarine, shortening 
and cooking oil, thereby accumulat- 
ing additional costs. Such addition- 
al dollar spending on the part of 
Commodity Credit Corp. is the item 
at which the Budget Bureau criticism 
is directed. 

The other side of the coin is a 
political one. Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) vigorously pushed 
through the last session of Congress 
his amendment urging the donation 
of edible fats for foreign and do- 
mestic relief programs. In that posi- 
tion he has had indirectly strong 
backing from the major relief or- 
ganizations, who on the domestic side 
set forth the contention that dis- 
tribution of wheat flour and corn- 
meal is somewhat short of reality 
since they cannot be effectively used 
with shortening or fats. 

The equation now facing the White 
House is one of saving dollars or 
approving the oil donation program, 
whereby they can effectively prevent 
further public criticism of the ad- 
ministration on the part of Sen. 
Humphrey at a critical juncture just 
prior to election. 

Another influence which also will 
carry weight in any decision, of 
course, will be the prospective price 
movement of soybeans in the mar- 
ket place. It is pointed out in some 
quarters that it would be less ex- 
pensive in the long run to disburse 
additional CCC cash at this time to 
process beans for the end products 
of soy oil, than to permit the bean 
market to drop another 5¢ bu. in the 
market place at time of harvest. 

The equation seems to add up to 
the conclusion that the White House 
will probably give its approval of a 
donation program with the volume 
held down in size at the outset, sub- 
ject to further increases later. 
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J. A. Kirkman, Jr. Leon Jester 


NEW YORK—R. Arnold Jackson, 
president, Ward Baking Co., has an- 
nounced that James A. Kirkman, Jr., 
has joined the company as vice presi- 
dent and director of marketing and 
Leon Jester will become vice presi- 

ent of manufacturing. 

Mr. Kirkman assumed his new post 
Oct. 1 after having been manager of 
Safeway Stores’ Fairfax Baking Co., 
Oakland, Cal., since 1957. 

Mr. Kirkman started his business 
career with Standard Brands, Inc., 
in 1931, working on the West Coast 
in their bakery, grocery, institutional 
and governmental divisions. In 1941 
he was brought to the executive of- 
fices of Standard Brands in New 
York City where he functioned as 
product manager of consumer yeast 
products. In 1944, he became general 
manager of Gottfried Baking Co., 
New York City. During the next two 
years he served as manager of the 
grocery division of the Sweets Co. 
of America, Hoboken, N.J. 

From 1946 to 1949, Mr. Kirkman 
was associated with the Ellington 
Co., New York advertising agency, 
as director of merchandising, account 
executive and management consul- 
tant. In 1949, Mr. Kirkman was vice 
president of sales and advertising of 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N.Y. From 1949 to 1957 he was with 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as vice president of 
sales and advertising and a member 
of the board of directors. He joined 
the baking division of Safeway Stores 
in 1957. 

Mr. Jester, who will assume his 
Ward Baking post Nov. 1, has been 
vice president of production of Ar- 
nold Bakeries since 1955. He was 
virtually born into the bakery busi- 
ness. His father was a bakery route 
driver in Joplin, Mo. Mr. Jester 
himself worked at bakeries during 
high scnool. 

Mr. Jester’s first job was as a 
flour salesman with the Teichgrae- 
ber Co. in Salina, Kansas. After two 
and a half years of this, he joined 
Campbell - Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., Dallas. Between 1936 and 
1945 he worked in the Little Rock, 
Corpus Christi and Waco plants and 
at the Campbell- Taggart research 
laboratories in Kansas City. 

Mr. Jester went with the C. J. 
Patterson Co. in 1945. He handled 
production and research for Patter- 
son’s own plants and for some 50 
other plants serviced by the Patter- 
son company in research and engi- 
neering on an association basis. In 
January, 1955, Mr. Jester joined Ar- 
nold Bakeries. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IRISH TO IMPORT WHEAT 

DUBLIN, IRELAND—TIreland will 
import wheat this year because crops 
are of poor quality. W. B. Nichols, 
president of the Irish Flour Millers 
Assn., said the step was being taken 
to insure good quality flour is avail- 
able during the coming year. 
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Supplies of Wheat 
In Major Exporting 


Countries Reported 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Aug. 1 this year 
in the four major wheat exporting 
countries for export and for carry- 
over at the end of their respective 
crop years amounted to 2,404.1 mil- 
lion bushels, or some 12% greater 
than last year’s comparable total of 
2,151.7 million, according to the Au- 
gust Wheat Review released by the 
agricultural division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Aug. 1 supplies 
were estimated as follows: US., 
1,665.6 million (1,243.5 million last 
year); Canada, 614.8 million (729.5 
million); Argentina, 77 million (100.2 
million), and Australia, 61.9 million 
(120.2 million). 

Total exports of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat from the four coun- 
tries in the Aug., 1957-July, 1958 pe- 
riod (the Canadian crop year) de- 
clined 17% to 851.5 million bushels 
from 1,021.7 million bu. in the 
preceding 12 months. Canada 
alone showed greater exports in the 
period and accounted for 37% of the 
four-country total compared to 25% 
in the previous year. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Chesapeake AACC 


Hears Discussion 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—A panel dis- 
cussion on “Rapid Methods for Grain 
Quality Evaluation” was the feature 
of opening meeting of the season for 
the Chesapeake Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting was held at the Log Lodge, 
Beltsville. 

The panelists were members of the 
staff of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture research center at Beltsville. 
Doris Baker discussed determining 
the degree of deterioration in grain 
by fat acidity tests. R. M. Johnson 
spoke on measuring smut in wheat 
by several methods, including a new 
photoelectric technique. W. H. Hunt 
talked about the role of electrical 
moisture meters in grain testing and 
recent developments in this field. A. 
J. Pinckney discussed several meth- 
ods of determining wheat quality. 

Morris Neustadt, USDA, served as 
moderator. O’Dean Kurtz, U.S. Food 
& Drug Administration, chairman of 
the section, presided over the meet- 
ing. 
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Unfamiliar Sight 
In Buffalo River 


BUFFALO—tThe 612 ft. motor ves- 
sel Henry Ford II, an unfamiliar 
sight in Buffalo River, reached port 
with an equally unfamiliar cargo of 
grain. Brown & Co., vessel agents 
here, reported this marked the first 
time the Ford Motor Co. vessel has 
ever transported grain. Laden with 
465,000 bu. wheat, considered a good 
payload in the trade, the Ford docked 
at the Lake and Rail Elevator. The 
elevator will receive 325,000 bu. of 
the vessel’s cargo. The remaining 
140,000 bu. will be discharged at the 
Pillsbury Pool Elevator. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ASSOCIATION CONSIDERED 


LEWISTON, IDAHO — Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho wheat com- 
mission members and industry as- 
sociation representatives recently met 
here to consider formation of a tri- 
state marketing cssociation. This 
group would act as a contracting 
agency between foreign exchanges 
and Pacific Northwest wheat growers. 
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Grain Production 
Estimates Revised 
Upward In Canada 


OTTAWA—Better than anticipated 
yields necessitated an upward revi- 
sion in Canada’s grain production 
estimates based on conditions as at 
Sept. 15. Percentagewise, the in- 
creases were appreciable when com- 
pared with the August estimate. The 
Bureau of Statistics in summarizing 
its release says: “Yields in the prairie 
provinces, based on threshing re- 
turns, are turning out substantially 
better than expected in August, and 
are remarkably good considering the 
dry growing season.” Acreages plant- 
ed to wheat and flax were smaller 
than in 1957. The bureau’s produc- 
tion figures follow: 


ALL CANADA 


(Bushels, 000's omitted) 
Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 











1957 1958 1958 
Winter wheat . 19,588 23,780 24,360 
Spring wheat .... 350,920 314,948 342,940 
All wheat -- 370,508 338,728 367,300 
eee -.. 380,599 384,082 403,168 
Barley . --e+« 215,993 228,859 243,921 
ae * 21,950 23,378 
ae SO «sree 7,299 6,89! 7,076 
Spring rye ...... 1,240 1,135 1,250 
All rye peas 8,539 8.026 8,326 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 

*Wheot— 
Manitoba ... . 45,000 47,000 54,000 
Saskatchewan . 211,000 173,000 191,000 
Alberta cosets, Se 93,000 96,000 
Total . 349,000 313,000 341,000 


*Durum total included 
Durum wheat— 


























Manitoba ....... 1,400 1,700 1,900 

Saskatchewan ... 32,000 12,000 12,800 

Alberta pad 10,700 1,600 1,600 
Total .... 44,100 15,300 16,300 
Oats— 

Manitoba . 58,000 54,000 60,000 

Saskatchewan .. 80,000 73,000 81,000 

Alberta shies ote 96,000 94,000 97,000 
Total —_ .#234,000 221,000 238,000 
Bariey— 

Manitoba c<os0 ie 39,000 43,000 

Saskatchewan ... 80,000 80,000 88,000 

Alberta . .. ¥96,000 103,000 106,000 
Total ..eee+ 209,000 222,000 237,000 
Flaxseed— 

Manitoba pawiare 3,500 4,600 4,800 

Saskatchewan ... 10,500 10,500 11,700 

Se ecewevecs +4,700 6,600 6,600 
Total coke. Ce 21,700 23,100 
All rye— 

Manitoba mn aa 1,200 1,100 1,190 

Saskatchewan 3,200 2,300 2,500 

Alberta ... 1'900 1800 1'800 
Total ......... 6,300 5,200 5,490 


“Revised 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct 
3, 10, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. . 43 27 402 42% 
Allis-Chaimers .... 29% 22% 28% 28% 
Am. ens . 53% 39% Siv% 52% 
A-D-M Co. eS 39 38% 
Borden weeee 74% 60% 74 73/2 
Cont Baking Co. . 4 27% 452 45% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 47% 33% 45% 45% 
Cream of Wheat . 37% 286% 36% 37 
Dow Chemical . — 52 66 67% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... I2'A 9% 12% 12'% 
Pfd $8 ; 141 125 138% 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 7! 48 68% 69 
Gen. Mills, Inc 35% 60% 85 85 
Merck & Co , . 73% 36% 69% 70% 
Pfd. $4 ‘ cose Been Ge eens 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 48% 49 
Pfd. $7 . 168 149% 149% I5i'% 
Pfizer, Chas ; 882 49% 84/2 86% 
Pilisbury Co : él 422 58%. 60% 
Pfd. $4 1002 90 94'/2 
Procter & Gamble 68' 55 66/2 68's 
Quaker Oats Co 49%, 37% 44% 46'/2 
St. Regis Paper Co. 43'/2 26% 40% 43's 
Std. Brands, Inc 57% 40% 56% 56% 
Sterling Drug 442 29% 44% 43% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 87/4 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 3! 31% 
Victor Ch. Works 322 23% 30% 30% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 2% W% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 105 110 
American Bakeries Co 42 42% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 103% 104'/2 
Corn Pr. Refining Co., $7 Pfd 8b'/4 89 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 77 79 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 94'f2 100 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 133 134% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 93% 952 
Std. Brands, inc., $4.50 Pfd 75'A 7 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 93 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 82 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 88 89 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct 
3, 10 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 6's 344 5% 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 445 24! 425 433 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 130 114% 118 
Omar, Inc . 7% 20% 22% 
Wagner Baking Co., 
Ptd 72 56 70 


Wallace & Tiernan — 
Inc. 33% 24 31% 32% 


Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co 3 3/2 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

Sept. Oct 
26 3 

—1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 460 3.25 4.50 4.50 
Pfd. B 55 45 , 55 
Can. Bakeries 8 5% 8 8 

Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 
a . 8 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 462 47 
Catelli Food, A 40 29 36 
50 40 50 
Cons. Bakeries . 9/2 7 7 ~ 
Federal Grain 45 26 422 44 
Pfd -. 30% 25'% 28 

Gen. Bakeries ; 7.00 4.90 6.50 6.87! 2 
Int. Mig Pfd 70 70 70 

Lake of the Woods, 

Pf 128 12 126 
Maple Leaf Mig : 11% 7'” 10% 11% 
Pfd 96 85 95 
McCabe Grain, A . 25 16% 24 25 

. 25 232 2 25 
Ogilvie Flour 342 26 3342 34'2 

Pfd . 155 130 150 
Std. Brands -. *48 *39 *48 *53%s 
Toronto Elevs 302 17 27% 30'2 

United Grain, A 16 iS'/2 16 
Weston, G., A 33 21% 29% 30% 
R 33 21% 29! 30'/2 
Pfd. 412% ee 872 96% 95% 


*Less than board lot 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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Through 


WANT ADS 
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Fulton Bag Begins 


$2 Million Program 
Of Modernization 


A 


\TLANTA, GA Fulton Bag & 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has embarked 
on rran f modernization and 
de nt to be completed within 
the xt several years at a cost of $2 
milli ccording to Clarence F. El- 
sas, pre ient 

Mr. Elsas said that Fulton will 
cease makir textile bags about the 
end of 1958 due to the nationally de- 
clining market for these products. At 
the in time, he stated, the com- 
pany's textile sales generally have 
increased at a rate greater than anti- 
cipated, making it necessary to take 
over I! ilities formerly devoted to 
textile bag manufacturing. This 
change is in keeping with Fulton’s 
policy of concentrating its efforts on 
producing and finishing industrial 
fabrics, canvas and laminated prod- 
ucts 


Within recent months the company 
has ided new equipment and ex- 
panded machinery in many depart- 

its. Special emphasis will be 
placed in further streamlining and 
enlarging the finishing departments 
Amo the developments will be 
equipment to process plastic coated 
ind wrinkle resistant finishes 

New quilling equipment has bee! 

stalled to handle coarse yarns in 
ie mil ong with the extension of 
Barber Coleman spooling. Work has 
been completed in the warp spinning 
l preparation departments 


which reased their efficiency and 
production. Part of the moderniza- 
tion program under way includes the 
iddition of printing machinery for 
the toweling departments. A new 
laminatir machine has been added 
to the present battery for produci! 
waterproof laminated papers and tex 
tiles, said Mr. Elsas 











eV. ee see 
Y “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union 
Y s Ltd.) 


n ; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSIN NG & HESLENFELD 
OUR IMPORTERS 
Also + andling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and a orters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR mepeiientiin 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


SRS SINCE 1879 
d Ma ts aon wstbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Ref I e Bank N. V., 


lw ATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


LOUR oy * /RTERS 








155 Wal ace St i1LASGOW, C. 
Esplanade Bu nes, Dt NORE 
17 St. Nict is St. ABERDEEN 
6/28 Hig s KIRKCALDY 


Ca é a j Dundee 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 


Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











F a HAR BROTHERS 
LOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 

h preferred 


e Addres “Glencairt Glasgow 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





| Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam . 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee 








Ww 


Pro-forma contract stating 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and p-cemngnnery flours 


HOLLAND 








Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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HERMAN FAKLER 


(Co nued from page 3) 





pointed out. “Mr. Dillon, in discus- 
sions and in correspondence with Mr 
chairman of our export ad- 
visory committee, also indicated will- 
ingness to support such endeavors 
against uneconomic projects that in- 
creased trade barriers,”’ he added. 
Mr. Fakler continued: “In a letter 
to you dated July 1 ve reviewed this 
matter and enclosed reference ma- 
terial about foreign mill projects and 
a special memorandum in which a 
number of specific countries were 
listed where projects were reported 
under consideration and de- 
action. Guatemala was spe- 
cifically mentioned and attention was 
called to the present mill situation 
and need for prompt action. With so 
many economic arguments against lo- 
cal milling in Guatemala, it is ob- 
vious that additional controls will be 
applied if the new mill project is to 
be successful. If any profits are to 
from such a project as indi- 
the press release, almost 
protective measures will 
need to be applied in the opinion of 
the industry. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the Department of State 
can reconcile the encouragement of 
such trade restrictions by participa- 
tion in such a loan after the battle 
for trade agreement renewal to lib- 
eralize trade restrictions. 


Sparboe, 


to be 
served 


result 
cated in 
prohibitive 


Challenge Hinted 
“If this is an example of what the 
Department of State and US. 
agencies have in mind of the type of 
loans to be made under the proposed 


new loan authorities for so-called 
economic development in Latin 
American and other parts of the 
world, we believe that such a pro- 


gram will need to be seriously chal- 
lenged in the next Congress. It is 
difficult for us to imagine that mem- 
bers of Congress, when they see spe- 
cific examples of this kind in the 
making of loans, will be as interested 
in support of such a program. The 
federation, as it has repeatedly ex- 
pressed, is a strong believer in in- 
ternational trade. It cannot, however, 
reconcile examples of this kind with 
a sound foreign trade policy for the 
U.S 

“We hope that final action has not 
been taken in regard to this matter 
and that it will be possible to have 
the question given further study and 
review. We will be very glad to make 
available any additional facts that 
might be helpful in connection with 
the Guatemalan project or any other 
countries where such projects and 
loans may be under consideration.” 





A. B. SPARBOE 


¢ 


(Continued from page 3) 





upon learning more about our in- 
dustry’s problem and discovering that 
we were not opposing foreign mill 
construction, per se, but only when 
such construction was to be under- 
taken when accorded virtually mo- 
nopoly status in the market, your 
department has been giving us val- 
uable support in negotiating with 
certain countries currently contem- 
plating further restrictions against 
U.S. flour. 

JUST AS WE WERE trying to for- 
get the sordid Haitian mill incident 
and beginning to appreciate your de- 
partment’s support, we were shocked 
this week to learn of the $200,000 
loan by IFC to an absolutely new 
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flour mill enterprise in Guatemala 
where the objectionable features are 
precisely the same as those outlined 
so often in the past. 

Assistant Secretary Mann has al- 
ready received a communication from 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fice in Washington, D.C., outlining 
our industry’s disappointment, also 
pointing out the grave risks to our 
country’s whole foreign aid and in- 
vestment program, if future loans 
and grants are to be made with total 
disregard for the consequences to 
U.S. exports, as well as similar d's- 
regard for what constitutes actually 
beneficial economic development in 
foreign countries. 

It seems self-evident that if both 
security and maximum economic de- 
velopment with rising standards of 
living are to be enjoyed throughout 
the world, no country can expect te 
resort completely to local production 
for all its needs and wants, but must 
and should rely on trading with other 
countries for many items. This sim- 
ply means trading advantageous ex- 
ports for advantageous imports, so 
encouraging any country to become 
loaded up with uneconomic indus- 
tries dces violence to this whole con- 
cept, actually preventing advantage- 
ous imports in payment for exports, 
to say nothing of wasteful use of in- 
vestment capital already far short of 
the amount capable of being utilized 
throughout the world in_ beneficial 
exploitation of local resources. 

I AM FIRST to admit that foreign 
traders have absolutely no right to 
preserve any particular status quo of 
trade, and must be prepared to ac- 
commoedate themselves to ever chang- 
ing competitive conditions, including 
new production facilities abroad. I 
submit, however, that in addition to 
supporting liberal trading policies, 
people engaged in any facet of for- 
eign commerce have an obligation to 
collaborate with our government in 
bringing abcut practical application 
of such policies, including vigorous 
discussions and negotiations with 
foreign governments as authorized 
under the recent four-year renewal 
of TAA. It would be completely un- 
reasonable to expect state, commerce 
or any other federal department to 
be capable of interpreting and acting 
on all international commercial prob- 
lems for all types of American indus- 
try without serious communications 
with industry representatives, who 
should be expected at all times to 
watch out for their own particular 
interests. It is in that spirit that we 
undertake to communicate and ne- 
gotiate with State and other federal 
departments with which our particu- 
lar industry is concerned. Of course, 
we also collaborate with national for- 
eign trade associations and industry 
advisory committees to the govern- 
ment in an effort to provide federal 


officials with adequate information 
and suggestions from which they 


must evolve both policies as well as 
methods for their implementation. 

During the next few days, I sha!l 
be attending the Department of Com- 
merce, as well as the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce committee meetings, 
when this subject will be discussed 
amongst others. It will also be on the 
program of the forthcoming National 
Foreign Trade Council Convention in 
New York City in November. Follow- 
ing all this, I plan to take advantage 
of an earlier invitation from Mr. 
Clarence Randall to put down on p2- 
per some of the points I raised with 
him in a personal discussion, as I 
will then have the benefit of the lat- 
est views reflected by the foreign 
trading community. 

The reason I approached Mr. Ran- 


dall was because we understand that 
certain topflight foreign economic 
policy discussions of various federal 
departments revolve around him, rep- 
resenting the Executive Department. 
Obviously, there are so many admin- 
istrative agencies now operating in 
the foreign field that it must be a 
most difficult task for you to covor- 
dinate their activities. Particularly 
does this seem to be true in connec- 
tion with banks and lending agencies 
dealing in the foreign field. Frankly, 
there are so many of them now that 
many of us in industry find it quite 
impossible to keep up with their ac- 
tivities, to say nothing of their poli- 
cies, which often appear in conflict. 
This particular point I discussed only 
this week with Mr. Harry A. Bullis 
recently appointed chairman of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board. Mr. F. Peavey Heffelfinger of 
Minneapolis is another man vitally in- 
terested in this subject, and with 
whom we have discussed it frequent- 
ly 

OUR SERIOUS OBJECTION to the 
IFC loan to a flour mill in Guatemala 
is not because we wish selfishly to 
preserve that ccuntry as a market 
for U.S. flour, but rather because it 
typifies the type of investment to 
which all exporting industries are en- 
titled to register strong protest be- 
cause of absolute import embargoes 
to protect and encourage wasteiul 
use of capital resources for industries 
completely incapable of making real 
profits, from which further local in- 
dustrialization must be generated. It 
is a historical fact that economic de- 
velopment in any country has been 
financed largely from internal savings 
from current industry. Not even Un- 
cle Sam has the fiscal resources to 
underwrite all foreign capital needs. 
At best, he can only hope to prime 
the local pumps at the outset, which 
makes it so important that such 
pumps be able to produce real prof- 
its instead of merely displacing com- 
petitive imports, tending to raise the 
local cest of living and reducing local 
savings. 

On the assumption that you do not 
disagree with the horseback econom- 
ics which I have tried to recite, our 
industry feels entitled to inquire to 
what extent State’s approval of this 
IFC loan for a mill in Guatemala was 
solicited or extended, so that we may 
be able to evaluate the possible fate 
of U.S. flour exports in the future? 

Yours sincerely, 
A. B. Sparboe 


Carbon Copy to: 

Clarence B. Randall, 
President 

Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 

Gordon P. Boals, Millers National Federation. 

Harry A. Bullis, Chairman, International De- 
velopment Advisory Board. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey Grain Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Members of Export Advisory Committee of 
Millers National Federation. 

Kenneth H. cee. Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S 

-, > Swingle, President, 
Trade Council, Inc. 


Special Assistant to the 


National Foreign 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONCILIATOR EXPECTED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A fed- 
eral conciliator is expected here this 
week to meet with interested parties 
in the strike against the Gano Grain 
Corp. The large terminal elevator has 
been idled since Oct. 7 by a grain 
handlers’ strike. Pickets have been 
on duty around the clock. Continua- 
tion of the strike may affect other 
line elevators of Gano, Joseph Flem- 
ing, manager, said. If no new con- 
tract is signed before volume move- 
ment of the milo, the walkout could 
cause distress. 


October 14, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


Oe emcee v 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








ors seem v ine nce eer nme 
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cif Northwest has opening for a fully 
al relations director. Age 
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FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Man with considerable flour milling 
experience. Free to travel extensively. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Please write, giving background. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 4125, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








CEREAL CHEMIST 
FOR PUERTO RICO 


Experienced, preferably Spanish-speaking 
man wanted to manage the flour quality- 
control laboratory in a new mill now being 
built in San Juan and also supervise the 
mill's field bokery service. Give full de- 
tails of training, experience and personal 
background. lease reply to Executive 
Personnel Manager, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Cg 1521 North 16th Street, 
Omaha 10, Neb. 














James A. Blevins, 
Retired Searle 
Official, Dies 


WINNIPEG—A retired official of 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., James A. 
Blevins, 72, died here Oct. 9. Born 
in Fairfax, Mo., Mr. Blevins came to 
Canada in 1911 and entered the grain 
business. Joining the staff of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., he served as 
elevator agent, country superinten- 
dent and in 1926 was promoted to di- 
visional superintendent at the head 
office in Winnipeg. 

Twelve years later Mr 
appointed manager of the Searle 
Farms at East Selkirk, 18 miles 
north of Winnipeg, and was largely 
responsible for the establishment of 
one of the top Shorthorn herds in 
Canada. He retired in 1954 and had 
made his home here since then. 


Blevins was 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
od index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lIb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
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Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.”-—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

® The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS “Se 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 13 Elstrom, Alden, Associates Koerner, John E., & Co 3! Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 29 
Saeeane Co., Inc 13 Entoleter Division 20a Kwik Lok Corp. Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Acme Flour Mills, Inc. ... Evans Milling Co., Inc 13 Rodney Milling We oases 17 
Amber Milling Division 26 Extremultus, Inc. Y La Grange Mills ... 16 Runciman Milling Co. ; 
Amendt Milling Co 25 Lake of the Woods Mig. Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 33 
American Cyanamid Co Ge., BRE. ncccicccee 29 Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc 26 Fant Milling Co. .....eeseens Leitte, E. H., Co. ..... 18a Russell Milling Co. .... 20 
American Molasses Fennell, Spence & Co 33 Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Nulomoline Div Farquhar Bros 33 Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 1S Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... — 
Deed Cit. <<sinc Ferguson Fumigants, Inc....4a, 62 Loken & Co. .......... Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 15 A Texan had a small farm with 
Anheuser-Busch. Inc Fisher-Fallgatter Mig. Co. Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. Short, J. R., Mig. Co. ...... $ = ey aie . co ee ap 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc Fisher Flouring Mills Co 12 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 2! = Simon-Carter Co. ....... 10a, tia Just a few sheep. One day his wife 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless Flexo Products, Inc 4a Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 27 ~—- Simonds-Shieids-Theis while dyeing some bedspreads had a 
Products Corp i4a Flynn, John M., Co. ......- PE ER nas pos ce cns ss: 23 jittle lamb fall into the bucket of 
Association of Mill & Elevator Fode, Troels .......--.-- McCabe Grain Co. ..... Skandinavisk Mel-Import ... © ke i 0 e bucket o 
Mutua! inserence Companies - Seog Mfg. Se ea Meteanell 6 Reid, Ltd. 33 smith: aang —- —y 23 dye. A passing motorist saw the lamb 
Atkinson Milling Co . or arr we BORRe SIND kccceseccucss mi idney, Fiour, Free ith the bl fleece ; it rh ‘ 
Foster & Felter Co. ........- a i... ........ es, Se to, with € ue fleece and bought it 
partie & Co praaee, 7 sr M. Se Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Lid 28 Springfield Mining agian for $50. So the Texan figured he had 
3 . . uller Co Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 andar rands, inc. .. ac : ones a . a = 
Baxter, A. E engineering Co. 68 Fyiton Bag & Cotton Mills Mert @ Méchennen. tac. Standard Milling Co. ...... ig a good thing going and colored more 
ae 4 Moyer, Jovoph - .:----. . Sone lambs which brought big profits 
General American . ""Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam ar oO e Wes iting Go “Pretty « ” since “ . 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co p Transportation Corp. ...... Mennel Milling Co. .... 15  Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 19a Pretty soon, he recalled, “I was 
tong er Genera! Mills, Inc Cover . Merck & Co., Inc. ears Stolp & Co. uid. 33 coloring them pink, blue, yellow, 
= Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ; a MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 7a tratton Grain Co. ane ie Conse : : 
ae. on Ss i4a Glasslined Bulk Storage \4a Midland Flour Milling Co Stratton-Theis Grain Co 25 green, lavender and you know—now 
Bowsher, N. P., Co * Globe Milling Co. 12 Miller Publishing Co., The Strisik, S. R., Co. .. 3! I’m the biggest lamb dyer in Texas.” 
Brey & Sharpless Goffe & Carkener, Inc 22. Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 27 =‘ Sturtevant Mill Co. ........ 
Brolite Co é Goldman, Sacks & Co. ..... Monsanto Chemical Co. .. Sun Maid Raisin Growers e¢?¢ 
Site Sin’ tee: oe 24 6 Sotiataiet, Cot, US : ; eee thas? ses Two fellows met at a bar. “Say,” 
u - Bh R Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co. Montgomery Co Say . < Si. way; 
Hern rye Rateld > _ 3 Granu-flow Systems, Inc. .. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 16 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. said the first, “what does your wife 
ag 7 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 29 Morris, Cliff H., & Co. Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... ' Recta pe aa ee 
— na a Ce 36 Greenbank, H. J.. & Sons 3! Morrison Milling. Co. 27 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd say when youre out this late? 
phat atin is Green's Milling Co. . Fe. Morten Milling Co. . 16 Tidewater Grain Co. ... 23 “Nothing,” replied the other, “I'm 
Grippeling & Verkley Saline Cae e Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 2a not married.” 
ahokia Flour Co Nappanee Mig. Co. Tol-O-Matic, Inc. ........... é re ‘ 
— | ies. 26 Habel, Armbruster & ee ‘oot Corp. Toledo Scale Co. ............ The first fellow pondered for a 
> Robert. & Co., Ltd 33 Larsen Co. .... oa . Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. Tri-State Mig. Co. . ae i" . dian or hu om 
Corson, Ro aa ce ; a, a tan: = Neill Robert, Ltd Twin City Machine Go. 132 moment, and aske d, ~The n why do 
Chambers, John C., Co 14a Heide, Henry, Inc. ........- New Century _ ee you stay out this late’? 
Charlick, Wm., itd Heinrich Envelope Co. 25. New Era Milling Co. .... 19 Uhimann Grain Co. . 23 
Chase Bag Co co ff Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 78 Norenberg & Selsheim 29 Union Stee! Products Co... ¢*?¢?F 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 3 Holland Engravin ° : orris Grain Go. ....... ‘ am - 7 — — 
ones = 7 Grain = a we 3 : = Norton, Willis, Go. 20 Uelted yeaa = -N usd. 28 There are so ‘many rude inter 
Church & Dwight Hubbard Milling Co. 21 + lhe = . fase cae . . ruptions, Mr. Chairman,”’ complained 
my Moe ae My & Trust Co - Hunter Milling Co 27 renee T'Tiernan Ine, ves seg oo aie oe B the speaker, “that I can hardly hear 
2° an Den Bergh, Gebroeders ‘ , ~ 
Golem “ D Co, aR Hy Imbs, J. F., Milling Co f BP RHeR eee s or severe Cover 3 Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 33 myself speaking. 
oleman, David, inc industrial Processes, Inc. 23 Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- “Don't let it bother you,” pipe ) 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 25 inter-Continental Grain Co 28 Ogilvie Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 30 maatschappy N. V. ....... , rs t let it bother eer . E . ed uy 
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OPERATING 


days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 


of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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King Midas Flour Mill 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 











Minnesota. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatmer 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


» The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
e Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 
e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
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Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?” 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 





